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f Te was lately eats to posese a. Pr 
talents, and. okgrecae would have” beén honourable ¢ 
tion ; ,it is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 

, but in the affections of His frien 

on, and-regret of: 1 Naat aes 
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and L aa therefore to solicit your indulgence for an imperfect: 
akeich, rather than expect your approbation for a complete de- 
scription of the talents, anc kneviedge, of your lsie and lamented. 
President. - ; = i he 
[shall begin with mentioning his wohderful capacity for the 
acquisition of languages, which has never heen excelled. In Greek ° 
and Roman Hterature, his early proficiency was the subject of 
admiration and applause ; and knowledye, of whatever nature, 
once obtained by him, was -ever -aiterwards progressive. . ihe 
more elegant dialects of modern Europe, the French, the “Spa ashy 
aud the Ilaiian, he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency and 
precision ; and the German and Portuguese were familiar to him. - 
At an early period of hte his application to Oriental literature 
commenced ; he studied the Hebrew with ease and success,.and 
many of the most learued Asiaties have the candour to avow, 
that his knowledge of Aradic-and Persian, was aa acenrate and 
extensive as their own ; he was also conversant in the Thrbish 
idiom, and the Chinese liad even attracted his notice, so far ts to 
“duce him to learn the radical characters of that language, with a 





"view perhaps to farther improvements. It was to he expecied, 


after his arrivel in Jndia,-that he would eagerly embrace the op- 


‘portunity of making himself master of the Sanserit ;-and the most, 


enlightened professors of the doctrines of Branma- confess: with 
pride, delight, and surprise, that his knowledge of their sacred dia- 
Get eras moat, critically correct-and profound. ‘The Pandits,; who 
were in the habit of attending him, when J saw them after his 
death, at a public Durbar, couid neither suppress their tears for iis 
loss, nor find terms-to express their ‘admiration at -the wonderf! 
hie had wade iit their sciences" 

* Before the expiration of his twerty-sedond yeas: he had com- 
pleted his Commentaries on the Poetry of: the Asiatics, althongh 
aconsiderahle time afterwards elapsed before their publication ; 
and this work, if no other monument of his labours existed, would 
at once furnish proofs of his consummate -skill in the Oriental 
‘alacis, of his proficiency in those of Rome and Grecee, of taste 











“and erndition far beyond his years, and of talents and application 


without example. _ : 
But the jadement of Sr Wiliam Jones was too ducerning to 
conser language in-say other -light than as the key of-scienceé, 


and he would have despised. the. reputation of = mere imguist. 


ik 
Knowledge and truth, were the object of ali his studies, and. his 
mnbition was to be useful to. mankind; with these views, he eX 
tended his researches to all languages, nations, and times. — 
- Such were the motives that indnced him to propose.io.the 
Government of this country, what he justly denominated a work, 
of national: utility and importance, “the compilation of a copious* 
divest of Hindu and Muahommedan Law, from Sansgxit and Arabie 
criginals, with an offer of his services to superintend the -com- 
pilation, and with a promise to. translate it. He had foreseen, 
firevious to his departure from Europe, that without the aid of 
such a work, the wife and benevolent intentions of the legislature 
of Great Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, the natives of 
these provinces in. possession of their own laws, could not be 
completely fulfilled ; and his.experience, after a short residence in 
India, contirmed what his’ sagacity had -anticipated, that without 
‘principles to refer to, in & language familiar to the judges of the, 
courts, adjudications amongst tue natives must too. often be sub- 
ject to an uncertain and erroneous exposition, or wilful misin- 
terpretation of their laws. - 6 OVERS A. 
_- + To the saperintendance of this work, which was immediately. 
undertaken at his’ suggestion, he assiduously devoted those hours ~ 
which he eould spare from his professional duties, After tracing 
the plan of the digest, he prescribed its arrangement and mode of 
execution, avd selected from the most learned Mindus.and Aehom-. 
medans ht persons for the task of compiling it ; flattered by his. at- 
tention, and ¢rcouraged by his applause, the Pandits proseented: 
their labours with cheerful zeal, to a satisfactory conclusion.: The 
Molavees have also nearly finished their portion of the work, but 
We must ever regret, that the promised translation, as well as the 
meditated preliminary dissertation, have been frustrated by that. 
decree, which so-often intercepts the performance. of human pur- 
poses. S = i . : 4 
During the course of :this compilation, and as auxiliary to igs 
he was led to study the works’ of Meno, reputed by the Lindus to 
he the oldest, and holiest. of legislatures ; and finding them to 
comprize & system of religious and- civil duties, and 6f law jn all 
its brariches, so comprehensive and minunteiy exact, that it might 
he considered as the Institutes of /findu law, he presented @ trang: 
lation of them to the Government of Bengal. » During the sania: 
period, deeming 26 labour excessive or superflucts that tewied, 
: s ; Ag 
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invan y Tespect, ti to promote.t ile Welfare or happiness of mankind, he 
gave the pnblic. an Haglish version, of the Arable text of the 

Sinamyau, or Adshominedan Law of Inheritance, with a Comment- 
ary. He liad already published in England, a translation. of a 
Tract on the same subiect, by another Mahommedan Lawyer; con- 
-taining, as his own words express, “a lively and. elegant epitome 
of tho law of Inheritance, according to Zap.” 

To these learned and important works, so far out of the road 
of amusement, nothing. could have engaged his application, but 
that desire which he ever, professed, of rendering his knowledge. 
uscful to his nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of these 
provinces. : 

Without attending to the chronological order of ‘their publi- 
cation, { shall briefly recapitulate his other performances in Asiat 
Literature, as far as my knowledge and recollection of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Axquerit pu Prrroy, with his 
illiberal reflections on some of the -learncd members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, extorted from him a letter, in the French lan-. 
guage, which has been admired for accurate. criticism, just satineyn 
and elegant compositions A regard for the literary reputation of: 
his country, induced him to translate, from’a Persian original into 
French, the life of Naptr Suan, that it might not ke cairied out of 
E meiland with a reflection, that no person had been found in the 
British dominions capable of translating it. The students of Per- 
sin literature must ever be grateful to him, for a grammar of that” 
language, in which he has shown the possibility of combining taste, _ 
aid clegance, with the precision of a grammarian'; and every ad-— 
mirer of Arabic poetry, maust acknowledge his obligations to .him;= 
for an English version of “the seven celebrated. poems, 80 well - 
known by the name of Moullakat, from the distinction to which 
their excellence had entitled them, of being suspended in the tem- 
ple of Mecca: 1 should scarcely think it of importanée to mention, 
that he did not disdain the office of Editor of a Sanscrit and Persian ; 
work, if it did not afford me an opportunity of adding, that the 
latter was published at his own expence, and. was sold for the 
benefit of iasolvent debtors. A similar ayienson. was iso of 
the prodie of the Stnasivan. : 

Of his lighter productions, the elegant amusements ee his 
leisure hours, comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, 
poems consisting chiefly of translat‘ons from the- Asiatic languages, 

aay : 


heard, or on the.other leaped and inferesti 
hich form. 80 Jarge, and ee of th t 


improvement, and raptiire; will be bent Ty us. m0 Ti 
I cannot. pass over a paper, which has fallen into my. 
co his demise, in the hand-writing~ of Sir William 
titled Desmerata, as more *éxplanatory than any 
yo the oe views of ee ee 


e Renscrit Langitage, eis ti ; 
Jaries and Niructi. 
he Ancient Music of the Indians. = 
Medien! Substances‘of. Indias sand the® Indien 


Medicine. 
- 7.—On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indias 
A Translation of the Veda, © = 
On Ancient Indian Geometry, Atesnony and Alga 
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easaten of the: Puranase: 
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* Wr aré not authorised to conclude, that lie had h 1 
a determifiation.to tompleté the works which his genius rd ki 
ack thus sketched; the task seems to require a period,’ 
; seed the probable lie any human life ; but we, who-had the 
happiness to know Sir jones, Ghoc-wweneccwithesses of 
his indefatigable persever @ pursuit of knowledge; and of _ 
ardour to accomplish what -deemed important; who saw 
extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful. attainments ia 
| ieatur. ond seience, and the facility with which all his <n 
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date a existence, that he woul 
what he} meals planned. 






tent, might appear to have: time eat they nei- 
fessional Saies, nor. “to 


precluded his attention to 

- in general; amongst — his — publications’ in — 
‘literature, exclusive of various compositions in’ prose 
5L-find a. pao ie of the Sapeape of Isx 



















ie pai the subject of this last. work, I tannet d 
ae of quoting: the sentiments of a ¢ 
iliam Jones given an ingenious. and ration’ 


stil of Bee , is perbaps the only lawye 
y aks of Westnunister, the co 
































) oat ota did not commence nefore his twenty: 
-and_I have his own authority for asserting; that the.» 
“English jurisprudence which he. ever studied MPs, = 
's essay in praise of the laws of Hngland. | 
ability and conscientious integrity, with which Pe dise~ eae 
ations of A Magistrate, and the «duties of a Judge: of 
Court of Judicature in this settlement, the public voice, 
regret bear ample and merited testimory. The same 
on which marked his scientific researches, peste his: 
and...decisi 2 an he di 


wae 











re, without ares his affesiinit 
h an intimation of a: intention to Bice 














‘Mihi sit, oro, non inutilis toga; 
Nec indiserta lingua, nec turpis manus f 


: a3 have “already enumerated attainments and works, sehiohil 

ir diversity and extent, seem-far bey ond the cupacttyacae 
ed minds ; but the catalogue may yet be aug 
oficiericy in. the languages of Greece; Rome, and: 
knowledge of the philosophy. of those. countries, 
eutious and valuable that. had: been scsig in 















were: not. mére familiar to him than «the Ae of Vedas, the anys>> 
_ticitie: wf. Suis; or the seligton of the anciert “Persiane3=ad a 
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ith s kindred genius he:perused with fapture the heroic, _ 
i¢,.or moral compositions, of the most renowned poets of Greece, — 
@,and Asia, he could turn with equal delight and knowledge, 











i to the sublitne speculations;-or mathematical calculations, 6f Bar- 
~~ Row and Newrtoy. With thémialso, he professed his convictioti of the 
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“in any idiom. The two parts, of which: 5 
_ connected: by a chain of compositions, which } 


Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even A rabian learning 3 the 


“make himself acquainted with. the interesting . 


. discovered system, truth, and science, which never failed to 


truth of the Christian religion, arid hejustly deemed.it no* inconai- 
derable advantage$ that his researches had corfoborated the multi- 
plied evidence: of re¥elation; by confirming 4 , 
the primitive world. We all recollect, 
sentiments in his eighth anniversary 
“ Theological inquiries. ar 
T cannot reftain from adding, that ction of s 
we call from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently 
ofa divine origin, mivre true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, 
purer morality, ‘more important history, and finer strains both of 
poetry and eloquence, than could be Within the same com _ 
pass from all other books, that were 1) . 




























form or style to any. that can be produced from 


those compositions no man doubts, and the unstrained. appli 
of them to events long subsequent to their publication, is a soli 
ground — of belief, that they were genuine predictions, and conse- _ 
quently inspired.” =~ ; 

There were in truth few-sciences, in which he had not aeqnits: 
ed @onsiderable proficiency; in most, his ki6wledge —wcs profounth. 
The theory of music was familiar to him; not had he n lect 





made in chymistry; and T have heard him assert, that 

tion of the structure of the human frame, h idue i 

tend for a Season to a course of anatomical vered by his 

friend, the celebrated Huwrer. om Py . Pre 
His last and favourite pursuit, was the study of Botany, which 











he originally began under the confinement of a severe and lingering 
“disorder, which with most minds, would have proved a disqualifi- 


ion from any application. It constituted. the principal amuse- 
mnt of his leisure hours: In the arrangements of Linnawushe 


capti- © 












ion ; andfrom the pro 
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exhibited. of his cote Botany, we. 
we extended the & that eae 

























ants, and E- 
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an versal, aud apparently beyond the panes of man, 
exceeding forty-seven years. 

of his mind, by: e Vigorous, were improved 
exercise ; and ry memory, by habitual practice, had ac: 
pacity of retaining whatever had once béen impressed — 
To an unextinguished ardour for universal knowledge, he —~ 
severance in the pursuit of it, which subdued all obsta- 
studies began with the dawn, and: during the eee 













tio iSicn Riad accum' 
‘om which he never 
any difficulties th 










ly to have enabled tin 
y § wn and the public advantage, 
sthe regular allots ment of his time to particular occupations, 
gious adherence tothe distribution which he had fixed; © 
dies were pursued without interruption or confit. 
here omit remarking, what may probably have at-— 
Observation as well as mine, the candour and compla- 
Sency ‘ith whieh he gaye his attention to all persons, of whatso;, 
“ever quality, talents, or education; he justly concluded,that curious 
ortant information, might be gained even from the illiterate 
er it was to be obtained, hé sought and seized it. vie 
a8 — social virtues of ourlameited emia 




























lity of his conversation and smantiers; or his 
rtment: nor need I remark, that he was to- 
ellas from arrogance and self-sufficiency 


ig disgrace the greatest abilities ; 














ate tihigs 
; deserts of A. i 
ot“ Vomen, with the pleasant isles 
ine ee a ee 
< ) Whose-t0on. seéms approaching “Fapidly to tte 
great Giréuniferetite, the: field of Your W@Ful—resear 
inelosed ; “but, ‘since Egypt hyd angi 
~ connection with if i 
Titeraturé” of the Abyssi 
Te in since.the Arabian arms c 
-* the eiiterranoan, ands ptmecrecicd ad a 
3 tinent Sap ae = ei 
stretimns” of ae ee 


‘conveys no very distinct id 
Grwhat are the iittided, objec : 
qu sé Spacious TinitsyWeanewer, Man and 
sistarer fipeeiorned by the on@}> or “prediiced “WY thee 
» Human knowledge has-been ae ig 
egreat faculties ofdikie“mind, meTh 


ating and dis istinguishing, - “ 
; which we- receive througH our 
e-the three ‘inal bratithes.of lénaiig” 
the first: comprehends either an 1 
or the genuine Tecor 
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Us “ 
ry. hie" ecateale ies re 
; emtlocked, but even the 


Sinsulir-dialecta, tn ——— 
See with sail 


rould ci nothi : 
sb first, in orderete ap: “any. di 
‘la nts not immediately before us, to” establish bur 
i540 Lave Tro-cules. at al PTL on 5 pe 
7 oP ony societf, there onght 6 Bene 





“we can searce propose a bettes—m: 

‘any fresh entertainmént of the 
Soetgatin © be disposed.to adinit mere eae 
lengih, except of suc i 
transmitted to ashy i 














- red Rothing more = ma 
Fa ee because T canalosire nothing r 
~ “good, which your plan Seems ealeulated to°pr n 
ight many useful and-anteresting tracts. which, 
~-Beparate publi cation, might lie many years concealed, } 
irrecoverable perish: myowistes are accomplished, withon 
catiou to-Gampun'xu ; and-your Society, having already p: 
fant State, is s adnting to maturity with every mark ofa healthy and 
i co a. When I reflect, indeed, on‘the variety of -sub= _ - 

i diseussed before you; coneerning” 
Asia, Tam unable to ‘decd 













“and, though we must seri 
men,-who | have ably 
stillet 


puting additions to your archi 
you i Will soon receive 
in_therepublic of letters, ; = 
“3 eo “was principally with a- design ‘to open sources af such 
mation, that Tong had meditated an expedition up the 

ng the suspension. of _atty business; but, aithessh 
sstneton of ee ancient oss Hii 
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* < vantages~ peculiar to herself. 
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j-and Tht he 
“not easy-to be described, —— ‘ 
<—_ Whoever travels in Agia, especially if, he be conversant with: 
the literature of the countrics throughatyhich he passes, “must na- ~~ 
: es he a ai of Frropean talents: the observation, 
«indeed, is-at léast as old as ALEXANDER; and, thouginwe cannobagree. 
‘with the sage preceptor of thai ambitions Prince, thatthe Asiatis 
ate born to be slaves,” yet. the Athenian poet Seéms perfectly inahe ~~ 
right, when he represents Europe;as a Sovercign-Princéas, and Asia a8 
her. Handmaid:-but, if the mistress be: trang th jesti 2 
not be denied that the attendant has ti 

























pronounce paneiyrics 6 








i ement in all 
. srefore to contemn. 
hose researches into nature; works of arty 
fancy,.. many valuable: hints may be. d ci Fe 
vement and. advantage. ~ If that; indeed, were 

tof Your. institation,- little else. ¢ - 











Sapa! Piouiidgn’ ‘not paly of api Be, — 
evident reasons, of all: the~ borderline RICE 
connected with an -ateount<of “hae 
aaturdl productions/of -these- territories, . especially in? GR napinible at 
and: mineral systems, “are Gnomentoas objects of research to°an — 
pe tmperial, bute, = is a CHaractor of eqn ere * commercial, —— 2 
~ pébplasses=" = ; 
eo “idlag ter BS desopitted: op iletaphots een a 
sonece teelf, we may justly: -pronotitice : “a thinate ‘acitiaintanee, 
with plants, their ses, orders, kinds, and species, to bé its flowers, aie 
which can Pieelaga Gp ostion of thet Imowledgs 
ee. of. hfe, 4a larly = to a by which @iseases 
ohe-avoideds r they may-be rentedied =. 
the: last mentoned ‘art, than which note 



















ocfiedlycenit be eee to taankind ‘virjaios of minerals 
© gs “should be ately.-knowi. S04 has medival skill - 
been priged®by the ancient Tadians; that one-of the teat 7 


Waoriprocios things; which their Gods ares belived 
ing the ocean with. the--mountain Monianasiteasy laPned 
aaa “Nai their Old books contain on this subject, we-oughit 
'y-to discover, = ondthat without loss of times lest the wener-" ~ Sirs 
bstrse™ “agua, ‘in which they-are composed, should 
ible, eves to the best Gdacated ratives, 
invitation to study ite ane who 
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axed. by aemultitude: “of suécéstul experiments. The noble @nabhcns 
strtentvily-extracted from,the Handa gut'tlis whole: faniily of 
Baisains, thé incomparable stomachie root frou Colaniba;. th 

ingenit’ ridiculously called Japan. earth,-but in 



























; adigenons iter 
&. congenial tothe climaw, Whether 
SAgriculnwe Wave be ‘ee 
Ratiyes of théso- provinces; F am--not yet i _ 
“court OF Spain cxpect-totindnsefal remarks in a es : 
| presérvedin the@scurial, on the ciiltication of gd incthat igo 
we should inguire for siihilaP-eom positions ui aaa examine thegon-- 
tents: ‘ofsach as we'sin procure... a Tes 
- 2The sublime-science of Chentistry,. which T wasedh the: point of 
Me divine moust-be added, as a koy_ to. Shecrichest t¥easurics. of 
~ Hitires andit is impossibte $6 ORES how erenty itmsiy i improvecour 
manufactures, especially if it. can: ix-those bri! liant dyes, whiek wat 
nothing of perfect beauty. but-a lougereontiniance of their spleae 
pour vor how far it niay lea to new methods. Of fluxing 
ponding “Phetals,.. which the. Indians, aswell ats th 
~~ — thought to have practised im pan : 
mares tu thoserelegant art, coucwe 
of tess. generals ne “Ti 
veallyewonderful he i a sitigle nation 
“vo rid na 
 exquisit? on ems ‘sad in Taare, 
“wat can peri nemes swhose Avchitechire - We car only imit, 






























no medéra © 
tte ate’ seivile 
distaned; but are amiable to make one additi 2 to it, withone We! 
arroyiag ts ‘graceful simplicity; whose» Poetry sy : 
! youth,and’ amuses: Sat _2 maturer dgeyond of of Those Painting “aiae 7 
1 -‘Musie-we have the. concurrent relations.of2ae"M oe authors, i 
~ that it “wold be strange™ineredulity to doubi thei 
~ Painting, as ait art belonging tothe powers of she imag eis 
what is commonly talled " Conus, appear, ie be eect 
alnons the people of the East but ae 
I betie eon foried’on trucr principles our. he 
F the skill of the native composer's is dir Neaee to the -oréat 
f thot fit, the mibwal expression of strong p 
indeed, is often | Sadtificed *though some oF iv tun 
even to an Lurypeun.car. Nearly the same May 
oof the Arabian or Parsian systems-and, bya. correct 
of the best bosks-un { (hat Subject, much of the olds 
EES ee 
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“puting, Sueded in Tegal _ 
of. them, what AsuLrazn 
+ although .ley abonnd wit : 
ay te aay the: ne d = 
lof thee ‘treatest “ening NDAR, Sy. Ss ‘Prrrarca, om 
| SHARESPEARp Stenson, have most anor dedtin images not far-from 
— of Cant a if theit luxuriant. fancies, or. those of —~ 
: tuned away at the hazard of 
5 5a lose marty pleasnres - by. the 
fo ast..O) inion of. the Sunserit. pootty: 
: y ited, (though we can-only judge ~ 
ting the Soy we cannot but thirst; for the . 
Pay Ie aor of Vyasa, with whieh,a member, of our sosiety, Whose. 
‘4 ‘presence deters “me _fronr” saying more-rof him, will in ae" time 
, gratify the public... The poetr ¥-8 of Mathur dy which 38% MASE on <5 
andand of the Hindus, has n softer and “Tess. elevate 3 but, 


since > the inhabitants ofthe-districts near Agraand scent ED 2 
ahd - 
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“Bs Duab, te Said to-surpass all other. Indians in 


e composed smarty agreeable tales and Jove- “Song. whieh 4 
nts Bld, 08 or Bee idiom of Vrajo,..19 1 which, j 
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ring hearing, Seas 
eect, hie ‘Would “havé “been 






e able ww. 
diigatenaantiea Péndite of Cashniror 
4 mathematical-book in Sanserit-of- the highest Es 1 
perceived ‘from. the diagrams, that Gt éntaitted Only. mple-Gles 
ments: there may, indeed, havé been, in the favorable “atmosphers: 
of “Asia, somediligent-observers of. the-celestial= borjos._<2 wack 
observations; as are-recorded, should in tably be; made-priblic; 
but let usuot expect any new methods, or theranalysie 6f new: Cures: 
from the -geometricians~ of Zran; Tuareisti or Lndia,.. Could the ™ 
works of Axcimepss, the Newrox of Sicily yb berestored to-thétr 
genuine purity by the help~of Arabic FG Versions, we taight then 
Rave reason to tridipph on the stiéees#*oF our. scien ificat j inqnixies; 
or Conld the successive: improvements and-various rales of Agel 
be:traced through Arabien-channcls to which Carns boasted Ghat, 
he had access, the -modern ~ Hi 
__ considerable illustrations? ; E 
The Jurisprudence of the Hindle’ end Uhh will pr 
more immediate advantige; and, if some tandard Taw a0=— 
enrately translated from the Sanserit md Arabic, we meh ‘hope in 
time toseeso. of Indian Laws; petint all disptites: ara oa 
the natives might be decided without uncertiinty, Which. et me 
_ disgrace, though satizically called agiory, w the forensic -sciefice. 
“e ‘AL these objects of inquiry must appear to you, Gentiemenpe | 
in 80 strong ‘alight, that bare intimations-of them will be sufficionts-<~ - 
nor is it. “necessary to make use of emulagpi as an iheenuvete Gh 
ardent pursuit of them: yet I~cannot forbear’ exprossing wish, > 
that the activity of the reich-in the same “Pursuits Maymotbe- 
_ superior to ours, and’ that the researches of M._Sossrrat,whont.— al | 
the court of Versailles employed for seven FERN, in these alias 
merely to!-collect Such. materials as wwe-are seeking, “may k 
instead of >abating, our own curiosity and_zeak if you assent, as 
T flatier:-m:; dé, to these: opinions, you 3 Z 
& —— ieee then; and cei waving: pie: 
»= themselves. to my-amindyF presume=to la va thein before Fo 
~an entire submission io your judemerit® 
No- conte tations, oxept those of: “the lite rary ied 
= the Supportof she “society; but; if. ewok of, 
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onally to- sovtaibettowaavcinct description ia Le 
= Spta-as he- hadperused-or: ins Pi ix, dates 
~ pames of their owners, ~and_ to s for lavion such 
pie capcoeeenee tohim: 20H 
tory, natural: 5 
~_most-by impé ee 
Wiener ith 








=n learned. native secther AWYeTs, “physicians, ox pei: ~~ 
vate scholars,syho would: eagerly, on the, first, invitation, send us] 
wait Mekiimat and Risdlalis ona variety. of subjects ; some for: the | 
ig. general. knowledge, but _amost-of ther froma-a 
lesive er. unee “unreasonable, of attracting potice, —~ 
onde mmeriding themsleves. to~ favor. With: -a view to avs 
lec. of this disposition, and to bring their latent sciencs “ander — 
. ourinspeetion; it might be advisable-to print andcireulate’a short =~ 
memorial, in~Persian and Hindi, setting forth, ine style werommmo: 
- éitedeto their own habits snd prejudices, the design of our institu: d 
: sour } norayonld it- be inapossibie: hereafter, to give amedal anni 
_ ably, withr inscriptions, in Persian on one side, end on ‘the teverse - 
as the prize: of merit, tothe writer of the best essay — 
To instructothersis the preseribed duty. of learned a 
ihe ibs mien. of substance, without reward. 3 bat. aoe 













z — T may.aiob — ee ide ae 
society. what. Uh Commnehtatorgen the: Laws;seey 











ON THE HINDUS, 


Ae : “3g 


ies DELIVERED 2 Dw, J Se 


hs the formee ead ais hich. had the hor —— nideaan” 
ing to yous Genilew lems pn eee jectoetens 











were epee: and, in the second 
superficial, sketch ofthe various 
and Art, whieh.we- might 
the literature of Asia, Lng 
prehensively- as mit ne ; t 
‘avoid beitig.to¢ “} ane b a] fer 
. to-continue loag.ené Ps liter is “ny design, 'w. our 
: i ual-meéectings a series of short: 
Girstitles. and subjects, but all 
senting ogateinen wee of tio. gone a in ie: pursuit 
iE interesting truth Digest Ser Pir. 55 
if “OF all the. Sec ane fave published i im our owas 
~ or, pethaps, in-any other, on the fistery “0 t We 
wand the first population of this habitable. globess-that of Me 
Bavanr, whom-T name with reverence and-affeetion, hag 
+ _-claim-to the praise.of deep eradition ingentonsly wppliedy Rew 
rs theories hap) pily illusizated by an. assemblage Gf numberless -coh- 
' verging raysdArova @ most exicnsive cireamference : it fails, sméver- 
= thelesseus every human work. anust fell, shorteof perkéetion : 
the least satisfactory. “part of it seein Reha whic 


































noe a power ot conviction: isfrom a resemblance “of Bones Or simi- 


_exbetween the members ofone great) Empire ; but, when we’ derive 


=. seems Jess calenlatéd=to. give- complete satisfaction “in” historical: 








pe a = 





ae 









Jarity of letters ; yet often, where it is wholly.mnas+i d by those 
~~atvantages, it may be indisputably 4 _pro) ved. by. extrinsté- evidence. 
We know 4 posteziori, that bothyite and dijo, by the nature: ‘of two : 
several dialect, are derived from 1 Filius ;that uncle comes from avus,~ 
and- siranger-from. extra} that jour is deducible, through the ~ 
~<Tralian, from,dies; and. possignel teen k hasania, OF the Singer in. groves; 
- that ecu Actin WE 5 spuirrel ave compounded of two Girees words 
seagate of the- animal ; which: ‘etymologies, though they could 
not have been Etamonstrated % priori, might. serve to confirm, if 
any, ae cofirmation “werehecessary, the proofs-of a- connection 





our Junge or. short penidlent sword, from the: Persian, because igno= 
thewords Lhanjar, which: in truth 
Tread adierent weapon, or sandal- acood” frdm the Greek; because 
We~-suppose,.that sandals.were sonidtimes.made of: it,” Wwe> gains no 
ground) in proving-theaffinity Of nations, and. only. weaken ® argu- 
ments, which might“ otherwise be: firmly supported, That Crs 
them, or, as ib certainly is written in-one andient dialect, Cur, ancdein 
others; prébably;:Ca’s, enters-into the composition ‘of tiny proper 
ames, We may very ‘ressionably. believe ; and that Algeciras takes 
» Gip-mame fromthe Aradic word for an dotaae cannot be doubted 3 
‘bute when Wwe. are told from Zur ope; that places and provincersan. 
Undia were-learly-denominated from those words, we cannot but, 
observe, “ir the first-instaneey that the town, in which we now are 
assémbled, is properly writtenand pronounced Calichic; that both * 
Cate aid Crt unquestionplalgt tien places of strength; or, in general,” 
anky. tnelosws 5. tit that Cujardtis.at Seants as: enna from ‘Vesinah : 
in sound: oo is in. situation, 


mages tent a third ide eis be- sae: 


a eB i 





as ed iciste-) to the oe of mstpremiee ss . 


of vetiiginasad arrangeniont: of» adopted 
in that léarned: work: niteagreeable to. the title, Butial: 


imostawholly ee and, thous 1 synthesis. amay™be the. better 
smoéde in -pure»sezence, ‘here the: “principles are aindehiable, Fet i 





“diequisitions, where every -pdstulatum will perhaps “be refused, 2 : 


= vai ev, yexyadetinition™ controverted + this. may stent a slight obj 


~~ fioniybut the” subject is imitself so seg amerer so 
“wietion « % 









senek; 8 ayer the Inst of whieh + noust 
diversity. Ipskercan ¥ sere the great problem, 
had any common in,. and. whether.thag on ee ie ‘ 
“which. sve geiie¥ally ascribe: 
“= i begin sigh Milly nal 
true - centre of population or of ated 
wee, whieh we-now inka 

ey therregions _ aro 
of th ee rising’ suny-and Phi 


a ie sae 

rches. downwards” fo the ete 
beginning of ihe eleventh centitry, by bat extend: : 
has eee b i 


Baca confined:on ‘ : 
: as far ag-.the isles of dave: 









Ss tare ASsIVEnARE DIS 


= Se Rion Wik: Sen at its suchen ‘extremity By. Initia, . i | 
¥ mean’ fiat whole: extent of comity, in whiel the: prints 
“-Jigion and languages of thes Hine ; évail “ab with wore 
or less of their-ancient purity, 
still used ‘with mmore or less devieti 


The Er believes + apa tem fo sa 
they give “epithe dni ov Central; and Paryc 


“bhumi; or the Land’ of Virtues, to have been the portion of Bitkrar, * 
one of-rdae “brothers, whose — father bad the ddininion~ of “the 
whole carth; and they represent Se of Himaliya is 
E. to the morth;{and, to the West, ie of Vindhya, called algo 
— Rindittn-by. the en: which the Sindhu ~— in several 
* branches! seay. it near te to point of 
‘ oe ec of their’ cane “Gods in the south 
“placethe great river Saranulyaes “byWwhich they: abe 
‘mean that agua, called also Asndwatiin io Be of itse6titse, and giving 
“perhapstiesancient name to the ul Sabine. "This domain of 
Bharat they: cousider asthe outa of the Vambudwipa, which the 
= as ulso-call the Land.of Zambas and-the appellation is ex- 
dvkable ; for Jamba isthe Sanserit-nata® ot a dclicate 
pm mBy the Afiixatmdns, and by.as.eose-apple; hut 
sand Fichest.sort I natited=Anrite, or Tommortal : ‘tind the 
Of Tibet apply the same word to-n celestial tree bear. . 
adjoining to fou vast rocks, trom whiok oe 
their severalstreams, — : | 
—- y of this oxtensive tract ape described by: a a 
“i Low winietelt eases and with @ picturesque elegance pk 
S a =A People, says he, presented” aaa 
to “eyes, “in linen’ ‘garuionts somewhat iow descend- 


= “Ingyoof a: May say, maidenly and qwell 



























nate, ‘2 countenance shy. arts “some What “estranged, | 
a slozed-and dnslitee familiarity.” “Mr. Oni, the f 









Sa ee ae Sea 
inhabited from the earliést=: sinidlegit = 
nblaince — in ‘ 





Smiles nea and ms his. ae orlba hden 
- "Th inhabitants ar2s Wart, and ia thei sok 
; Betray the tints0f the @ark hyacing}, S. 
== Warious their functions; sonte the reg 
And from- te mite extract the latens, : 
© Somedabe? at the Woofawith | 
And manufacture’ linen; othereshag 
~ And polish iveg- with the Nicest-thne 
Many retire to rivefs shoal; and 3 


SE ett amines sinc 
reasonably doubt, how 
»pow appear, that.in somear 


Wise ee : 
“various. knowledge : but,ince their civil history beyond the 
| of the nineteenth centurgrom ihe Pesien tithe; 

F loud of fables, we sm -to 


















pene “Tt 5 Mi = 
plesk proper edie : i 
4 lidishay- oY 


gite paeet di which ‘ 

= ond ‘iicdly on he. poetical . nd “of Matinerts: = es 
ah called tneridiom of Vrga. Five words, six, perhaps, . 

we , mgrederiy’ ed. from _the SUnscrit, i in whieh books.of — 

) Sad-.which. appears to have —_ 


. miatica! Re Grr drgemen as. 
GeiTtt “some an mows ‘ding; dy t er 



















» audasisati i the; inflections. and. ote 
Sigil ites a verbs, = 
rom nv Pepoiddl, or Germais tom-Greck. Now. the general effect 
conquest is to leave the ere gurrent linea: aze of the -conquered people 
~. wachaneed, or very. little s altered, in its <Work, ‘but to blend 
he with, AG contidera be - ~afiber of _cxotic. names both tor things 3 
4 aiid for actions;.as it-has happencdd im-eyery.. cou me 
wagilent, «here. the conquerors iY? nét. preserved their 
ith that of the, natives aks. the Turks ae ond 



























“the Lat ai 
a: thent® Tate aflinity, be g ‘ 
—a forms of gvarotaar, than could pousib! Ke. been ‘produced by: 
deat = 780. strong indeed, that.ne = nc exaiine them all 
three, without, belie ving them to have sprot fe : 
poe, “which, perhaps, _ no-longer e 

‘ oo ae 80 A ga for euppost oth 
= ded. with: 4 yey dis 


Se 




















a 
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= “Gulaxananner. of conecting the. yowels with the consonants: “Thess | 


sa Warious changes and-inv: ersions, 


Ae HERE? “pecameel fall WEcount of ag: would ee 

= volume: iteqwill be su fiicient an this dissértation to. 
might ‘be proved: ‘beyond: controversy; that: Wwe now 
snaores SME Crs Ty es the pr 






























the same origin with tie Say 
added: to the same family, 
question concerning the*anti 
Phe--chartitters, in which 2 : Were Gr 
ally written,-are called: Ndgart-form- Netgaras, acity, Witlithe 
Deva -someiimes- prefixed; because they are believed to. 
taught by the Divinity himself; who. prescribed. the arttfictal 
of mate ina Woice from i ven. Thesedetters, with no. st 











India, ave-still adopted in more'than twenty kingdoms: eee 
from the~ borders of Casi, gar and, cholen; to faima’s “bridoe, ani 
from the Sindhu tothe river-of Siam; nor-cap.T help* believing 
although ihe polished and elegant Devanegertamay. not-be be ; 
cient-as the monumental characters in the-caverns of Jarashindht, 
thai: thesquare-Chaldate letters, in “which most GE hooks are, 
copied, were originally the same,or. derive 

type, both with the Frdian andre 
nician, front which the-Greck 





little doubtyand.the, inscriptions at Canarhg, 
possess d Most. accurate copy, seem’ tobe compounded of Ndgart 
and: Ldiiopie Nekiers, which beara close “relation to—each other, 


g from the left hand, and’ in the: cin> 








skepeoeks miy gercr, an a oniertained by. ccaek that 


pitiar bol = einai wait: in: Chinas a Japan; andeformert: 
“operhaps, in Hgypi and México-ore quite-of a distinctsnatur 
is-very remurkable, hit’ the order -of sowds.in the Chi 
_muars-eorresponds, nearhyewith that observedine Tibet, and hardly: i 
“fers-from that, which the Hindds consider asthe ae néip 
‘Geis, see 















al tales of Avotte: outs in more retired scenés, in gr 
2 ; ; ive. the - “Brake 







; on the vanity fuetn = enjoyments, # 
eee of the soul, her émianation from. the eternal mind, | 
her erste vendors, final Pk ceo “her soures. 


cusprise all che metaphy victeat, thaald Academy, 

~ the Stoa; the Pts nor if it possible to read the -Védanie,-or 
\ othe many fine dompositions in illustration of it, -without*believing, 
that Purnacorss ayd PiLaio derived “their. subline theories from ~ 
the same fongitain with the: sages of Jndiai< The. Seythi 
© -bhyperborcandoctrines and mythology may also be traced. in_ — 
ee ‘of tet dao régions;-nor ¢an we doubt, that Wop or Opps, — 
shose relifion, a8 the -northerthistorians.admity. eee z ae 
“Tito Scandinavia by ‘a toreign race; -wasithe same wit i se 
: a imported inte India ee the sam 















: = per ee 40-nscertaih eee pointe 
‘he Orono of: thie. Hindiisyhor the priest-of Buppra Tefen 
OB. 

aaa end China ise _s of his” 2 
"_-ugined, im bis E E 


served i in W ae eee 













ninth great incarnation of V : 
= tome sfore ‘the birth ef: Cunist, 0 ice sn 











_-stheir poetical. history. of Rampon's expulsion ahd. il.e vestocatian. 
“of Aarus with the Asiatic tele of the-Pa'wpus. and fae : 
seusither of which words they could: have articulated, I show dnot ~ 
hastily deridehis- conjectute <~ certain itis, that Pandumandel~ 
isealléd by the-Greeks the country of ‘Payprox. We have, theres. 
fore, determined anothér interesting epoch, by fixing theage of — 
Krrsnya- neat the dhree thousandth year from the present. time; = 
and, as thé three first Avatirs; ‘or descents. of Visinu, relate. no 
less -clearlyetto anUniversal Deluge, in which eight. -persons only 
“were saved, than the fourth and jifthdo tothe Punishmentof ime 
piety and the humiliation-of the Proud, wemay for the present. as- 
sume; that the second, or..siluer, age of the Hindis was subsequent 
torthe dispersion from Babel 3 80. -that- we have only,a dark inter. 
yal of about=a thousand years, which were employed in the 
settlement of nations, the foundation of states or _empives,.. and 
the cultivation. of civil Society. The great -inearnate Gods of- thig 
intermediate age are both named Ra’ ith different, 
one of whom bears.a won 
chus, and his wars are the: 4 weral he: 
“is-—aepresented as a descendent from Surya, or the Sux erane 
* Shusband-of-Srrw’, and the son of princess named Cav'suiya’ : "Se 
very remarkable; that the Peruvians, whose Ineas “boasted of the “== 
; same descent, styled [their greatest festival Ramasitoa ; when 
— indy suppose, that” South America was peopled by 
































ni 























ce Wwe 
the. same race, 
b 2091 the farthest-parts of Asia the rites..and fabu= 
~ doug history of Rata. These rites and this” history are extteme- 
: NE. y and, although I cannot believe with Newtox, than. = 
‘ancient mythology was nothing but historical truth in a poetical os 
tedressymor, with Bacon, that. it.-cousisted solely of moral and | |) 
~-inetaphysical allegories, nor with Bryant, that all the Heathen di-. sate 
vinities*are only differen attributes and representations of the Sun = 
or of deceased progenitors, but conceive that the whole system f 
teligious fables tose, like the Nile, from seversl distinct s0 eg, 
yet I cannot but agree; that one great spring and _fonntrin o 
idolatry in the four quarters of the globe. was the veneratj 
by men to the vast-body of fire, which “ looks. from hi 
@ion dike the: God-of this. world;” and another, “the noders 
respect'shown to the memory of powerful-or virtuous an eetarg ys 
espedially-the, founders of kingdoms, legislators, ind “warriors, of |} 
_ whom the Sey ae y supposed to" ethe parents, 
soe 5 ee Se eee wy 
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ey° 
the vast excavations oF ee a ‘ 
Bepewa, aid=the idols, which -aré- continually. dug j 
. sith Lhe incsens 0 saa oath nt 


Ab; i ee or’ "Hp it, “origin 5 dail these. i id 
may~ induce. no- ills groutvied opinion, that — and Ain 
eawere. peopled or qolnized by the same. extraordina 


-. confirmation ofwhich, <t. may be. add vt the m 
* Beagol ie aie ean hardly bedi x 
~festures, particulasly their lips andtidses, 
syians, “eyhiotn the “Arabs_cali-the childeen “6 
oeapaciont Hidils: ageor diag to SrrAno, differed: 
nthe Aficans, bit ta the straitues’ ond snicottiness-of 
it Of thi “othiets syad crisp or Woolly”;'4 differen 
ot "SEs eae the a hamidi ve 


























ae Had; but the. C 
ies celebrated ; and fine J arg é 
jeailedaSindon, from ther: 


inthe highest. one : the p 
mats gnd the e 












































es 


ip “meation of 4 ancient canstieene of 
iz anart---Silk Was fabricated - in 


‘suppose to have e Bon revealed Sg Mano Se 8m a7: 
we fear an S-passage-on the” legal Gntenest: of ORSy. 
f-it-in diiferont cases, ~with..an- exception=i j 
twradletatufes at seas ah eXeeption, Which the~sense-of n Pape, | 
proves,-and which comimerce -absolutely ‘requires; though it'was no 
before the reign.of Caannis-1. that our own sete dence fallyes. 
admitted itn respect of maritime contraéts: —- eS 
_ =>, Weare told: by the-Grecian writers; that the Zadiane were 
“*the-wisost-of nations 5 ;and “in-moral-wisdom,- , 


semmiment; -their- Viti. Sastra, or: System oi iis 3 
‘and. the~Fablés—of Vistivusphmany. . { 
care the-most beantifuls “if not. 
Jogues inthe world they w were first ‘tra 

== faethe: sith’ century, by the order of Boze 
SUT. ‘the-cliet phvsicianswnd: afterwards: Veetr of - ‘the gr u 

eeREVAN, und are Jextant: under-- ‘various nainés in imore than twenty 
Aangtiages;4 [title is Hisepadesa, or Arricable Instrats | 
© ton and, asthe-very existence of- AESOP, whom the “Arabs: Doliovess | 
“to hare been an Abyssinian, appears Taher _doubiful,..I- ant not 2 
“ahiemaclined-+to. siippose; that the first moral fables, at 
“ans were-of Indian oF dithiopian origin. <—_— 
=, ee The Hindus-are said to-have boasted of -three i inven i 
ewhichy indeed, aré-adttitrable, fie méthod of is t 
the.decimal scale adopted now. by all ci¥ilized 1 natic i 
of @hess,-on which: they have some curious: 
~ pumerous works on Grammar; Logie; Rhgtoric, . 
Are extantand accessible, were explained i insome.] a 
“ly known, it, would be found,.that: they had yet hi 
_ to the: praise of -a fertile ‘ea inventive. ress 
- Poems=are lively 2 and elegant; 
lime in the highest degree, the 
“mythological Histories in 1 
_ supposes inearnation of By 



























dronomigal and - ioral y = 

pera Tong @ secret = = they are easily procured, 

tance caneey,. be donbied. The Philosopher, chose: wor ; 
founded: on the -principle.of Sh 


ti : a ger onof~thesunm; “is named: ¥« 
c vRYA,: because he travelled, we aré told) into ? “Tonia €. th 


ho trie, he “might: Kave been one of those, who. ooriversedi with 
Pryraaconas ; this at-eastis undeniable; that ac ba wir oud 
in Sanscrit bears the title of Yavana. Jatiea, wwhicbmay 
Jonie Sot; norisit improVabley that the names of thes 
Lowliacal Stars, which the Arabs borrowed from the free, “but, high 
— we find"ti the oldest Zadian records, were originally di 
- sa@@ante Thgenious and enterprising race; froin whorabot 
= India.were peopled ; the race, who, as Drioxrswws deseri 
Se —--- first assayed-the. deep, - Fe 




















rafted merchandise to coasts-unknown, .. 
bord) igested first thestarry choir, —— 
motions Hhurk’d,-and-eall'd ‘them. by their nantes: a 
tions” the Hindus; whic oe é 
id Wustrate, this js the x 
“eer fiad an iminemorial affinity with the old Persians, + INS 
i , the Phiniciansy Greeks, and Tuscans; the Seythians or — 
d Gelts; the Chinese, Japanese, and Peon whee #6 20° 
i Se a re 
- oni j 
























nea eich will te theob tny futur 

» Skanguine- hope; that. ee eye 
~bi ing t to light manyauseful diseoveries,-altho< 
* ¢ of & very ingenious inember, what t open’ 
— Sota Aten deprive ws’ 
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HAL the b ates lenyer 2: OF Eyota 
to discourse’ at our -anmaal me 
nations, Who. havé peopled the co 
~~ 808s to trace; by ay historical 
‘Siumber ‘of ancient stems, from whick 
ally” sp: and. theneensr ig 
have: sake te you. may, “them 
ed to Your’ consid 
habitants of Fndia, I shoul 
“nation, who, Sonast 


may be supposed to have ite 


=——sitice we i 























more forcibly” by: peace os and “eléseco, 
present to give a. ‘short account 


= Tn Very ‘respect. so. strougly contrasted to the origi 
bi this country, that they must-have been. sforvages’ 
_. Separate rece : 


=? = For the parpose rot ‘these -distoursed, = 
“largest Seale,. describing it 
tary and. Java; and,for ie same 


Arubia, as the. Arabian: ‘Geographers Bice ap 


" 1 7 
sive’ Peningtla; which the Red ‘Sea. divides from Ajrica, 


from _ tein, andeof which the Beythired Se 





that a past oT Arabian a ‘night ‘ease bs 
the sanie Sires eaaiallias, of the indus; bul suchen 
abonly; noFe 


h ndiais:* ie 


es che Avabs faye never beta entirely” subdue 


of Hinzuan, W 


of — tr 


arinig: mn the counterimees- 
; _ er 





aude dM eae oF aie tain piston : 

tlimyar; Gi hasdn; nod Lirah; with listseof them ie. of their 

several reigns, and although Geneak Ogieg oe ia which: chry- 
~ nology snight be better ascertained,” prefixed to_ nuRyeeempo- 

sitions ofthe old Arabian Poets, yétmost- maniikoripts a are'seriwcor= 

rect, and.) so many contradictions -are found firt ‘ 

that: we cat -searce-lean “por tradition = Si aad must ~~ 

have recourse to the same. imedia for: inves investigatin:  histORycot 

the Arabs, that I before adopted regard to that ° sai 
>~famely, their language, Tetteray anid 9 

‘and the -certain remains-of 


pads 


fe, which any aig who pleases, mia 


laboared in the same. widedield? Pie faire Tele f 
been. Sith se almost: rane jeanne q 















ae “andes: without. eines yeb & 

r, that any inan, who shall begin 1 with his noble 

r led by his master Exventus, and. 

ionary, to study. his ~ 
bn Anabdshah, and. shall make himself com- 

blime work,=will- understand’ the learned ~ 

t “the deepest scholar-at- Constantinople or at 
— langnage;- therefore a8 “almost: wholly- in our 






dso oi ics to-none ever spoken by Thbrtsle’ in’ the num-< _ 
on n OF ME abies but it is equally ~ : 
resemblance, either in 
f i : 
lects ; of which. dissimilarity Twill mention two _ 
remarkable na : the Sanserit, like the Greek; Bersiaiy aid..~* 
German, delights inscompounds, but, “in-a much- higher ‘degree, 
and indeed to-such” excéssp “that I could produce words *of more — 
than iwenty syllables, not-formed Indicrousty, like that by: which» 
4 the buffoon ia Antsroruaxes~-destribes.a foast; but - with"perfect * 
sePiousness,-on the. snost solemn occasions, andain the levrar 
works 5 while the: Arabic, onthe: other hand, and. ~all dts. 
sabhor the” pene “of words, and invariably express 
















~ Ianadred such. roots” eee = ret : 
a oh bat the Arabic roots areas | u a 








RES languages. is “her on eat 8 
__ We view them, they seem= i 













word in common® Sate Feely thesp 
ineamtiing both a lamp and the-sun, theSanscrit name 
in: Bengal, pronounced Suja ; and even. this. resemblane 
. be “purely accidental. - We may tasily believe ‘with, the 
hat 2oF even Ipwa himself ‘tind his heavenly bands, much less an, i 
mortal, ever comprehendéd. in his miitd sich an océdin of wordeae =f 
‘their sacred language: contains, and with the 5 that no man : 
man-unilispired was. ever-a- “Complete. master of fact, { 
no. person, -fobelieve, now living in Europsor ‘bites mes a_read : 
_ without study an hundred couplets ag im” any: collect ngs: 
of ancient Arabian: poems ; and wee dy that 
of the” Kdmiis learned by 
in-a village of i 
De long” sought. 





dialect seems. 40° prove an ti of the Arabs in part 
Sok: Ethiopia from, which they were-afterwards oxo 
- ed even in their” sodeon aps by the Abyssinians, wh ut 






momane re Sameer: i : 
: 2 Minycrig letters, og those, which: w 





firstsyllable. of Eon cuay ‘ 
induce an Btymologist.to- derive 
‘the great ancestor of the. Indiana but 
S Trugans is the proper ap i 
nany- reasons” concur.to prove, -thiat the is 
the similarity of some’ proper ‘names’ onthe. 6] 
5 of india those of Arabia, asithe river Arabius, a place called 
Axaba; a “people named Aribes or Arabies and another called Sabai 
: : ape! hereafter furnish _Jne- “with obser- 
om inconsistent se — 
: Tita 
p18 Sai. asser’ ied, thatethe old malig of the 
tirade war entirely, Sabian; but T can offer so little necuzate infor- ~ 
mation coneevhing- the Sabian faith, or even the meaning .of the 
eword, that I dare not yet “epéak on the subject with: confidence. _ 
< thisat least is certain, thatthe people of Yemen ee soon: setts cae 
whe ami but. fatalp-error of-adori 
: “scent, fiom Yoxraw esta 
ont, = Us.0610 4s _NAHOR Wok phe” Seenan<ob 
nan Pop the as J and-his “Wars asstired,- paid: pe 
oe thalominary =: other iribes worshipped ei ae 
d fixed stars jt the réligion of the pocts at peers wes 
eo nee ‘Theism ; and -this we know with certainty. phe ier a 
have werses ¢ of unsuspected - een which : 




















oy) 











Bhout a thousand years before. si 
Sona 5 fer aes -couniry. f 











of ihe seventle r eentury, on some Fame j 
“Hadramiit near Aden, andvare supposed. ae | 
Bat very remote; age. It may niiturally be asked In 
/ characters were they written? Who _deeyphered them ?=Why ~~~“ 
feet the: original letters. preserved inthe book,. where the 
yorses are-cited? What became of the marhlessachich Abdurralman, — 
then coverndr of Yemen, most probably.seeabe the Ka Dp 
Z Bagdad? . Hithow he Be nine, they prove ‘the peopleof Yemen to. > 
~beee bog berdsmen- and warrions,. inhabiting.a fertile “and: well- 
petite: ones ey fall of near. afine~sea abounding owith . 
‘ i government, ands dressed in. green’ silk 
8 ok: ee eworks=-either of their-owr ‘manufacture or-im- ? 
oh fom India, The ‘measure. of these. ¥ nape oe 
Tegulargand the dialeet*tndistinguihable; sat last by -1ne, fon 
that of frrcish; sorthat, if the Prabian: writers. Were much addicted - 
awY,. iapostures, 1 E=should. strongly ly suspect.-them tobe — # 
hea mcompositions On the at instability of huttmegreatness, an : 
consignences OF JSrreligion, illustrated by the ee 
py and same may be. suspected of the first poem 
=, Which te: Seba te an Arab inthe nge 












r supfiosed Loreen of tbis-peonlas Sater S 

Btill ti; be-ween _it-extavations, of.rocks ; + ae ie 

_ Paso ho: Giarmarian, a castle was oxtantein Yom — ah 

» pore the hame of Atapaamy an old. bard ior, who.fi 

: “wg are told, formed hay, drenes tallied. vs ry 

* sbynsiiich agement he defeated the 
Sages. Sanda, 














oS 


(eS mention in: drabian chistories-; and, ps, the_ 

o more foundation than anotittold nee i 

‘ Newron, that the Arcbs’ worshipped Unanras-and even: 

RRS ombichs, they say; memns hae bE ot 
wWe-cannet- 


S word; 














"was raised by ApE im, wa 
“others ascribeit, 1 tore probability, to. Ismai, 
immediate deseendants.; bat whether it was bu 
divine worship, ds a fortress, a8 a seffulchre, orada 
~ treaty betwen the old possesséts..of Arabia and the « 
antiquaries, smay dispute; but no mortal ean 
thought hy Reraxp to been the mar 
Patriarch,-and revered on. tha é : 
In Whiek 32 now are assembled, would 
edifice; and, if it were large en 
“patriarchal family, i€ would seem i 
of the Kedarites; Persian ; 
Mecca is Mahcadah, ox-1 
may smile at his etymolog 
the. Cabah was originally de 
couplets are cited in an Ara 
their extreme simplici 


































ee any poetical ina, ryt rugnisee ~ 
sige. tecovering the Toly temple with striped cloth aml fire 
Uns; tnd in making Keys fur its cate. “This teraple, however, the = 
sanctity of which was restored hy M AnomMED, had. been “strangely. 

profaned at the-time of Ais birth ‘when it was " eto, decorate =ats. 

walle-with pocms.cn all aubjects, aud Off on the” triumphs of 
Arabia: callwateg tae waisesOl Crecian wine, which the mer- 
Chants of Syria brought for sale into the-deserts. = 





















































igi The ene 
; Panpethe sot ee “first: 















"ions: aud-extendi whe Indian Vrapive™ = Ayodhyyi Ot. Oude: 
ose isle of nhal-or Sian. “Recordie to this calculation, 
: meni. the tingle: generation from Epue,avas~ 
JOSEPH. ;.unGydd & Verse composed. by. that: — 
rviwRpa, was really pr oserved, as i 
oe mee it antiquity of ‘be Avab- 
ersion of *the couplet > 
: fest affairs withcourtesy, 
OF those, ‘who are—most exalted, mate 
d, “We are told, that, from an 
-leparttorer bid in- io ist thes cai ‘Port acquired the surname 
of Alinta oppor. the COtiricous. “ Now the reasons forbelieving this: 
vorse conttine uve-ite brevity, whielr made: iecasy to be remember- - 
cage tind theegood sense “comprised: in ibjavbieh™ madett: boeotne 
yxprove erbial; to which we=mniay “addy: thatthe dialect . isapparently — 
old, pers in three words fm the idiom’ ar Flejaz 2 the 
st i e, that-sontendes-and -versesof indefinite 7 
skjaeare sonia es ascribed: hy the Arabx to. particular, persons _ 

of” eminence; “thd they even gto far as to-dite a pathetic. 
ADAM. himself on the desthvof Aven, bat insvery" good: sAzabion 
Sa avesthesdoubts which: necessarily 1st: 
hase ‘10. weed of- ancient “mont 

rT éqitires; see 
patogk: 


As 









nae: 

















sent® ‘OP, str é 
~ thew 





Toe Preaek ® minist stricted ed the ental Seat ae 
Kg i 10 peer aes "not to. Aatsy. “them: sl : 
Nor = see} poems; they cortainky™ were “igno byt 
i ments of old Arabian His ny arc gh : 






| 
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4ious Medsubia were: recirdea 
tay-be kiiown ee 1 
aud th ¥aluabl aan “OF One 
buadri : : 


i 5 
aul rorable to the onitivation ites arts; 
have no xeakon te believe, that They were acij 
“for thaamere- atmuisernent ¢ of-giving names to” star: 8, 
fid to- them:du. their pastoral - “or predatory. wae 
deseris-and in their obseryations ‘on: the: Z ‘ 
considered“ 2 materiah pare’ of astronéiny. | > 
which they. pretended Fon ae seth wesen 
wuiltaty cecdeaplishanentey WERE Poet OR nicko) 
theie ee as an prose hefére 
, e 


Stories. prove, 4; they: ow 
ssed: wonderful-powers of 
; Wing and.fore le“peri vhey bl 
hat. Was sncant, = -bystheix hoe ding Vy 
2 eco} Softee seommon, or or Cag 
FwaseKe- httle practise “thong then, -i] rhe 
which are how aceessible to-ns, may: pe, 
cally any T ; am, inclined to Ahi 
‘801 Sty on ee: rac 


ting yr by Heart th 
le as Femen--bud-pox 








2s fl ee a ied a ee ee 
PRS or EOUE TA CANNIVEREATY DISCOURSE: == ae 
‘ je that:they. were, rgtedtly delighted Ww. ith-melody, ie ae from 
themselves; bute their lutessatad” pipes were probably yery simple, 
and their aansio; T suspect, was tittle snore than a natural and 


tuneful retitation of~their@léging. veFses-wnd love-songs. ‘The —/ 


- singulazeproperty ¢ of their Binguager ir shunning compound words, 
may be urged, accordingto Bacon's. idea, as a proof, that. they had 
sade no-progress in antsy ‘whic wire, snys he, a variety of. 


combinations to express the complex. notions: arising’ gan? ma 


but the singularity. may perhaps be imputed wholly 1 


of the Jangnage, and the taste. of.those, who spoke it; kines the 


old Germans, swho Knew no art, appear to have delighted i in com-. 

pound words, which poetry and oratory; sieges conceive stnight 
~ yequiré as rauch as anysmeaner art. whatsoever. - x 
z . So.greatyontheschole, was the-strength of oe ar-eapacity, 

: equired trom mabityrgr Which the Arabs wore 
2 ; not be surpriz.d_ Filet py AOR MEloy 
5 
“Glaze of gonins, whiclethey displayed, af far as thereurmns 

aehon they -butst; like their own. dyke of. Arim, through | their 

ancient limits, and spread, like an inundation, ovéer.the great empire 
Se @fTran. ‘That a race:of Tuzis, or Coursers as, the Persians call them, 





who Se of-eamels-and fed-on lizards, should eritertain. - 


hing: the kingdom of Preinun’ was: cotisidered 
“| of Yezpuerp’s army as the strongest instance of - 
- mautability ; ; but Fmpavst, a complete master 
Cena singularly importial, represents the Arabs, 
.FEaipbny, as disclaimingzany kind of dependence ~ 
EW ting in their liberty, delighting..in_ eloquence, 








of liberality, au ‘ Se keer 
\ abe pote earth, sity xed as wine with the of their > 
LOM Sh the air ig ELF teem th tall spears. 
ener: if ¥ to-conquer: any country, 


4 






















= wae have fnade.amobstinste, and 


Sand “hope At ou-ftexts 1 


_iuartial “achievements, and. thuss penne 


“ALEXANDER had invaded their do- 


‘g afte Sai anation, who = 





MALLE ES eh ee 


a Rookie of Hindw Law, to make some 
sciences, which T shall impart with “hemi 5 an which yo 
+ doubé.not, receive with indulger 


Pi 













; ; from the * 
> nations — been shown. 


















: EE < 2d y ent sub- 
ject, Rare: L have little knowledge of ihe Pasta alleen 8 
the vréss errorse6f Luropean writers on atic. literattite have 
leg. convinced ame, that no. satisfactory unt can be given-of — ; 
~ainy nee whose language we are noi perfectly y 
Suche enter owever, as 1 have procured by rétentive a 
— senpeiness inquiries, wie -will now lay before you, intersper 
m: , could not Sat make: on that i 





pers ke to the aici 
Arabia and Tidiay ‘Econsider Tariary also, 
ee Ps, otits most extensive ‘segley and west your ai 
the Jargest boundaries that-are assisiia 
es ling sdraywn from the miotth OF the 0 t 
and, britigt it baek eastward acrone (he 






















witha magnificent initiye 





"|. presents us, however}: 










describing it asa stupeitdous edifice; and pillars. 
aré many rang y “andthe “deme, one pr 
thountain, to wi : 2 y 






considerable num ors flowi " 
mansion be-<o i blime, the T: nd 
ably “extended, but more ‘wondérfully diversified | 
of it ate intcrusted with ice, others parched-with in ad 
covered witha kin@tofdava yiere we meet witht immense tra 
sendy deserts and. forestsalmost impenetrable 3" there, W 
groves, -and_ meadows, perfiined -with- musk,: re 
berless -rivulets“and“abounding in fruits and 
cast to. west, he: many—considerable=provincts; 
valleys in comparison. ofthe_hills’ 9 
truth are the flat simimits h 
orsat-itast the highest’ in 
éXtraordini a , — 
and Lialy, an f i pee ~ 
andthe nowtior parts of Prance:? them, 
can have few-heatitiés, to recommend 2 
~ state of the-earth’s: -tempe Pe Lae 
Franare the beantifa! vales MET ae ‘ 
Samiarkand and er yt Ce Sarai dar perfumi 
be “ en a ae and on, those of ee Hie 
snnny oF Chin; anciently‘a, poxienfal, kingdoms satin | 
country of Chin; anerenty: times been gr forthe Whole Ch 
that. of hata. iis snOABeTE S25. EI oe thougitcso-a aaa 
ire, where such “an appellation ine BATS <2 
We ae notomit- the fine territory: of Tamcut whieh + 


to:the «Greeks"by- gi = 
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“nealsoamd Persians; or;-as. Brvaxndmagines, fon 

Coon Vecemmns, lie: fron. swords. ae 

as it-might have ssteages ae from Grech 

andferocityy this-ab least-is 
iromo appe! 

















Se “te yingi ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE. © 





= tS ae i wor Tartare 
“the nations, who-inhabit them, ev seine Say —— 
panes) ee Pag ee, Biet wneraclees Pativistin i, 
ideration have ever -distmguisher’ - the “south-western part-of 
ee g word used by: the Persians for t aoe On name. — 
~ Scythia, wherethe musk-deer is:said to be = pe Rg eee 
Tatas is by some eonsidered:ai. tha re teatime to 
JA thst OF te anys ee ee eee aaah at 
“Seems to'meancthe ancient dominion of Arpastan.te hana debate 
pee re Oaus,.. There is nothing mor¢ idle than” ee 
ere, ruin, x pares, which after all-are of littlessgon th seks 
ida Fe sae without them: having given, the I shall 
correct notion of the country, which I propesed-to examine a 
_gorrect BORED the ecneral namie of Tartary; thoug : 
























not seraple to call it-by.the ga = iiethe pronunciation 

dls LEE ee 
wae d-the’applicatign-of it 1" cangt Proze, 

“Ting Mech contained, ac pe ae 


Mtn ey 021. E ‘that Stat Asia and alk 
Lo different igen etree is déhominated, ‘as 
Aiurope: limages have Presented themselves to ovarions fancies, the 
variouive of the northern swarms, the- nursery of irresistible legions, 
gad; by a stronger metaphor, the foundery of the human races tut - 
M. BArety,2, wonderfully ingenious man and « very: lively writer, 
_ Seems first-to have considered it asthe cradle OF our species, and to 
Lave supported «in “opinion, ihat the whole ancient world was 
 enlichter stierives ee from the most northern parts. of 
S802, partionlatly fromthe banks of. the Jenisea, or from. the 
_ Lspierborban regions:-all the fables-of old Greece, Ttaly, Persia, India, 
he derives from the north; and it must;be owned, that he maintains 
his parfidox withoneuteness and learning. . Great learning and great 
‘auutentéss,. er with the charms of a most engaging style, were 
=. Jndeed necéikary to render even tolewable “a system, which places 
“sam earthly paradise, thes ens. of Hesperus, the islands .6f the 
the grovasof Fh stim, if not of Eden, the heaven of “Tyra, 
the Peristiiy or fairy-landy of the. Persian. poets with ‘its city of 
soddiamnonds and it¥coumtry of Shadeam, so named froxa Pleasure and 
Love, nat inaty clitnateyswhich the ‘¢émimon senst-of tnankind 
. consideferas the seat of delights, but beyond ‘the mouth of the Obi, ” 
ins ae in a-regionequailed only by that, where 
im 


“annuerner able iy 












me : the wild 
ANTE léed-him=fo fix fhe worst of criminals in a 






<statg of pun’ ment afterdeath, and of which hecoud. 
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|. “wasedificnlt, indeed, to give a peice is 
_ >< thoughras hitch perplexed by-an:option.of heguties as the gh 
of THA thé whole stosthinl: Zeinbla theo: 
> leben fetch: ‘Mote instine ne haga 
ton ult Wns asco tinent, from. which’ a-great™ mab: 
descend into. the ccs He “appears comialiy “d 

five nations, réal.and imaginary, fo fx hpon 
named Adantés and his conclusion inaboth ™¢g 


of the sho wwandin.agideelP STi a: EVI ae 
the- vowed, heads of — : being 








om Sethe Su =, A 
-ansivered Soeur Sehich you wie young 
-pleasé.”-- His letters, rion Wor 

he 





e: 1 stall, Te: 
“aestgh disousa: the > rues ant a} 
— themsely, Se 










may “taturally-.suppoxe, t umborle 
pea = cial stb is 
23 — And caraped. on -plaitiss Or 
avemove Far ptr mest ras ding 
ae: im their di aaeeg. thas Who ae 


2s fg a family. Haste expBelally i in ieirs eyes and 
See a of lineaments, sspewhich wey ; 
5a without making. anions dinquiriés, whether 
gion Welt docerthed ai 
: y de fronrthose; whom. wechave: 
He seiginad ——e of Tarun Pi 


























{ a se sakeie # the: feount GE i by ay Logins 
| themsety Ce Of their descent | from a pe ee eee: 

| their’ ‘ Hneage- cannotbe | proved by- authentic pedigrees or histo oFicat 
= forall, ijeit writings extant: even those i ib tis. Mogul. 
: ee feme of Mas 

















es from the p 


<n ‘isn 






‘. ‘nos found its Way. ies Suchih ect Ss | 
baits mci walmable anatien, but, Wke-all Manomatepait tice 
A DAtgatri bes: -ornalions tos ny iaeak- -Sovercighs ; and if Baron i 
‘ tng nos: strangely neglected-4o, proehre” a Copy” of 
. Taare history, for the oviginelof which be mncpessavily:< red 
< fay 6 at probablybave= ae Unit ak oe ' 



















ional ‘ieee <of thé 
e d-seanis to" begin with O¢ 
; ih thet 





































Teratar  eehibit probable cae : 
earlyage,-yet the re 
bat eee hostile, to. 






prempocted of rniseepresent- 
Bp: fruth, the ancient history” of 
i aS PRs like most other histories; witha ‘Series of | 
: aésnasiniations; Pp ots, +reasons, massacres, ant: all the: natural fruits Ht 
of selfish ambition. Lshouldshave nodnelination-to ¢ usketch || 
of such horrors, even if the occasion: ealled for if; -and-will” barely 
<aheerve; “fliatthe first king of the=Hyumnn’s or Hi [ung heran his 
peigty according t to. Vispesov, about three thousand five hundred 
and swty years-ag0, nob -long- afier 4 3 
discourses for. the first ree 
Avabs intheir several countries. 
- Le Curcirst inquiry, zoncé 
“the Tartars, presents us with aaley 
as—barren- and < : 
‘general, bad no- litera’ 
+o concur the - Burks had no detters eethe 
Puocorits, had net-evei heard of theta j 
whose Empire included zancarea™ 


could find x of | own Mong 


tural passant passionately fond 
could-himiselfneither write norr ’ 
_. SHAT Tmentions ‘geb-of characters called ae which were. used 
“i Khai she bad” seen ‘them, he-says, and {Surid=vhem to: ist 
of fortij-one Jetters, a distinet™ ‘symbol bemg, appropriated tom 
lang and - shaxt-vowel, and’ to -each=-consoriant. hard or soft, or 
otherwise zaried in promuntiation ; hat Khdtd was i thern 
Tartary on the contnes.of Zudia jand,. from, his: ‘the | 
gharasters there in ase; wd @kmot-but. suspect them-to. ave liken 
those of Tébet, which are manifestly Tirdiee, bearing og 
blancs to those of Dergai than t0-dPranngar® - -Thealearned. 
eloquent Afab aads, ‘that the Tatarsof Khata awrite, iv the ibe: 
a talex-and_ histories, their nals; 





















































ae Tie, nat he rey 
an letters 
or Pu 3 


ly tthe “mode. Ooh ai them ; oe a3 We ean 
see S sueriieesedes n of them, « our doubt mist re 
to-thely formatd origin? the p i 


“been credibly ini mt be. spoken bi 
Se ee ‘ribes- or their several br 
1a BEAD" 5 




































BSS 
_of the. nation, raust ir-a Course of ee 
“idioms. for. themselves. The only Tortariandan suet ot 
have-any: nowledge, is the. Purkishof Constantitiople, - se 
: _ copious, that, whoever shall know. it~ perfectly,- wall, { 
“easily. understand, as Weare assured by pre ie 
- dialects. of Lataristan-¢-amd we. may-collect from Anew ar 
he woutd find Kittle ibe ie Cabinae and the Wlogu 
not. offend ~your-eaxs_b by adry. eataldgne of of sia 
different languages ; buf a carefit! inweltyge 
that, as the Indian and dy; tongucs are. § 
from 2 Comiaoit- ‘parent, oat 
sacient siem essentially d 
-zadaed, froma. story told” Se Pa.¢ [A215 
mes Moguls could pot. wndézstand “each ther 
>= Danexand the. Lnglish,. yet their. dialee 
/branches.of . ihe: sunne- Gothia tree. The. d if 





ly composed; is s called: in dene here a cornet native set, me Tight 
~~ when Toused « another. word, TPuweei 5. “not that it is precisely the same 
“with the Turkish of the Otkmanlu’s, but. thostwo-idioms. differ, 
perhaps, less than Swedish. and. German or Spanish and Portuguese» Ii 

--, and: certainly. less than. Welch and Zrish 2 im hope: OF akbertaining: « aaa 
this point, I -have long searched in-vain doxthe original works ’ 
ageribed to. Taimv'r and. Baser ; but alle-the Me, fe gutls, swith: When. 
{have conversed in this a resemble: the c \e_crow.in. one of | ce 5° 
popular fables, -who, - a ecle’l-to" wz Walk. like'a pl 
—qwas unable -after all to acquire i we 
bird, andanthe-mean.time wnlearned Tis; natural they: 
lume. pot léarnsd the diglect.of Persiag boy h ves whol = fee 
that of. - Gieit micestors:- A veryeconsiderable. part 
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i. ADCOURity as ae fie FieonUsmMent o} 








odd assorsvith contidenne, i ot the: Teast “Fs 
Fe Are. biawaeeS aisskrit, and snatst have 5 Ue invented ty a 
pace Of dnen” wholly~distingteftom the Arabs—or Hindus 
tie alone owerstts - the” system of Mo Barry who considers “the: 
Sanskrit, of f whith he: “her gives 2 éveral “places - a -Widst “erroneous 
is primeval Scythians, the precepiors 
of taanhiee ¢ und planters 3-of a subline philosophy euen. in ATndia s 
for he softs it an incontestablesauth, thata pile language, whieh i ts deady a 
supposes nation, which is “destroyed; and she seems to- think. via et 
reasoning perfectly aeolaiv: of the question, without paving & perguysS 
fo asirononmival-atgumenis or the spititof relat Spginitonl for 
my. part, £desite no better proof thai that, which the. lgnguiage of 
the Bralimans- affords, setan iminiemorial “and total difference 
betwen the Savages pf the Mountains, as the “old: ‘Chinese justly © 
cated tagathiartars, and the studioussplacid, sone elt 
of oe ae Plains. > ae : 
‘The: haved xeasoning of M: Barty may; per 6 porhapas te 
aes eq shallow, if not inconsistent in some degree with 
itself. ‘An adoration of the sinvend of fixe, says he, must necessarily 
have atiser in. a cold region: threfore, it fcust’ have beet foreign 
toIndia, Persia, Arabia ; therefore, it, must have Been’ ‘derived ‘from : 














. Favtary.— No man i helieve, who has: travelled tn winter h 


_ temperature, and Sibérla itself was even hotter than the 


Belitr, or fiaseven passed « cold season at Caleutta-within the. tropiey, 

cat doubt that’ “the -solar-warmth is- often desirable by “all, and 
might= havebeon considered as adorable by the ignorant, in these. 
climates, or that the return of spring deserves all the salutations, 
which it receives fromthe Persian and Indian posts; “not torrely on 
certain histériéal“evideneé, that AN?ARAR, a celebrated warrior and 
Vard,<acemtally perished with eoldon a mouutain of Arabia. To 
nigéi,- however, n= objection, - awhich wight nattrally-be made to —- 
the ¢ voluntary” settlement, and amnacing population, of his primitive — 
rate i the tcy” rogionsof the orth, he takes refuge: ‘in the hypothesis 

ot M. ‘Burron, wlio imagines, - that our whole= “globe was at 
first of a whiteheat, ahd hits ng fromthe polésto 
the-equator: so-that the Ddyperborean couneeay Vad A artes : 






wmperate zones that 5, was ino hot aclimate, by. 
tion for the primary worship of ahe sun, That 5 se 
counteies har not sustéined « change “oy the lapse: ‘of ages, J will by — 
no SE Sih but we cate —aely “Sogn: pouch iit 
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latitudes. 


==. Weare told by-Anv’.GHa‘2t, that the tee re = 
human ¢ creatures, or the pure gderstion of-Qne Creator, prevail 


the south, ii-w i 
the saiue direction” and on- thea 
philosophy, language and writing, 


in Tartary dari 


before the Tart of Oaxaz,- awho restored it in his. Aominions pathats-s:. | 
some ages afterbimy the Mongals: and Burks r antoagrors i 
idolatary; but. thet Canam wasa- Theisi, 4, in 7 
with the- Mahornedan Doctors, admicted be 


: of. what 


_ toward, the west “and. sei in -honor.of water - 
= often toward the north. in honor of the-earth, 
the. reliques of then” deceased ancestor 
very. ‘true, Wi 
Hindus; 


suns and: the narra’ 
or Emperor, who thi 
- Irtish, anpabons the- Taytavian: cexemony of pie 


Tel 





ithout proving: a national 
and. for the Arabs adored eee 
- “of nature, thi Avabs had carved images,and=made 


Se e 
en resided in a ae ‘ 















generations from Yaret; baiy 


























2aby- festivals of some -Furtarian 
dro sf a consecrated diqnor on_ the 


pe. i 

: - Siege an atiendant-sprinkles: ~ (i 
a ets 
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os toward the south inion 
and ait es 





~ ae all 





turned I prayer.to different qu riers of 3 
Fg fore an the ae 
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et 


#10. smamering on different plains, and rich” in hetds and -flocks, 
~ hotsesand camticls;;-bus this Deiat inks 


- South cimy OF Chimes, Lartiiry <since-we know, that rolis of Tibetiam 
~ gteah 


_ that he was born in 4 forest near Gaya, and many reasons may 


prevails: On thé whole we meet with few or no traces in 


a: Philosopher* and.a* Scythian have 
= Asaciansis chad not visited Athens-and J 







ke; “hospitabie-and:-generous, 








cS 
wens 












Many Lamm; we 

beom-found settled in. Sib eee 
“the Lamas had-ratelled thither from Tet, whencé itis'more-thay —< 
able, thatbathe religion of the Bauddha’s Wassamported anto 





writing have been brought even from the~ borders. of the -Caspian, — 
Ake eomp!cxion-of Bopwita himself, which, aceording to the Hindus; 
waseheavece zohite- Gnd: ruddy, would perhaps shave -convincod - 
TM, Baary, had-he known the: Zndian tradition; “thatthe: Iasi. 
t logislatoremnd God of tho Enstwas-a-fanar bie the 7 
a 2 consider him as 2 native of Zndia, tho Brékiritns imsisty 

























 leid-us to: suspect, that his-religion owas carried from the West. ard 5 


the south to thoxe-eastern and northern count¥ies; ii" Sen: 








of Indian rites. ind “stiperstitidus, or of that poetical a ra 
with which the Sanskrit pooms.are decorated: and we may allows 
Taatireto haveadored tle sun with more reason than any. souther 
people, withotitadmisting them to have been the, sole“original- 
invehtors of that universal folly; we may-even doubt the'oi ty 
pak 








of heir veneration forthe four clemenis, Which formé.a principal 
Patt of the “ritual introduecd by Zenaroswry’ a-native. dP Rai 
in Persia, bovnan the reign=of Gusutisr, whose sou -Pasiuran 
is believedsby -thenPaneie’ to-have-resided-long in. Tartary a 
mpaenee where.a magnificent palace is saic 
1 built by the father of Crmuspand-where the F, 
vho was 4 zéalotin the new faith, would natural 
its tenets among the neighbouring Fartars, 288 
Of any Philosophy, except natural Ethies, which - { 
society: ee ‘aud exper teaches,we find no mores estigas : 


Asiatic Sexthia than-in “Arabia =: nor would the 



























to thy. country.” What hig country was, in regard to manners athe 
-esal-duties, we-may earn from . fato in itsfoF When,-on his 
return from Adhens, he attempted to efor it by- introdiieing. the~ 
wise laws “of his. friend. Sono, he 2 
© With an arrow shot by his own b 
| -was.the philosophy. of M. Barty’s A 
Biel of nations " We a 


















— _with fair eomleaions ee et ang . 





“those, whichi“Femiain in- every. soars “of, the soteee ota OF to 


Mujaj, or Gog and Magog; that ‘is to” thians, but ae a 
"raised Sy a different tition: i in order to stop their predatory. 


Meer ath inscripti 2% cavariay” 
those, which many of f-us have seen in Bahar and at Bandras; but — 
(except a few det idols). ) the only great monuments of Tar- 
tarian antiquity are line Of ramparts’ on the west and east of the 
Caspian, ascribed inde at Muselmans to Ya'juij, and 










inroads through the passes of Caucasus. The Chincse wall was — 
built or finished, ¢ Oita similar construction and for a ‘similar perpesc, 
by an Emperor, “who died only two hundred and ten years before 
the beginning of our era ; and the other mounds wére very ee 

bly. constructed by the old Persians, though, like many works of 
unktiown origin, they are given to Secannzr, not the Macedonian, 








put a moré “ancient y “<1 30me to _JEMSHT'D.. < 
It is related. @ 2 ve been found-im. 
Tataristin, \ -me_remnants of edifices in 
the lake Sais. “rted ity’have been = 
“hy. discovered ‘the Caspian sea, and the on 
Mountain o” aes and. utensils, mall 
figures of _+ metal, rs, ‘of ‘vata ~ 
. kinds, anc: ~ mining, but madeof copper. | 
instead of im rin the country. of the ! ck 





whence M.. Bu. au agréat “reason, the high antiquity ~ 
of that p people : but ide high anti of the ie sty 
establishment in that- country near four" #honsand years "ao, no 
man disputes; we are inquiring into their ancient religion ard 
philosophy, which neither ornaments_of gold; nor tools of copper, 
. will prove to. have* had an, affinity with the religious rites and 
the sciences of Jade nsils might possibly have 
a fabricated by the - Fartars themselves ; but it-is: possible too, ay 
at-they were carried from Rome orsfrom. : 
San embassies were ‘sent to thé Kings of : fightin. “Towards the . 
end of the tenth century the Chil ze 
ainbassador.. to d Prince, named Exsta’y, whichj-in the Turkish 
_ of Constantineple,signifi®S a lion,.who resided. near the Golden 
- Mountain inthe same station, perhaps, where the Romans . 
_ been received in the middle of the sixth~century ; the Chinese 
on his_xcturn™ home reported the-Lighiwris to ‘be agrave people, 












































-- stones; and the Tomans ee 
reception in a tich palace ‘ado 1 


admit, that the- Eighiwis, who 
a period | of two thousand years ty an £ decit, or 80 


own race, were in-some very early age a fiterary and polished. aa- 
tion, it, would prove nothing in favour of the Huns, Turi "hs, Mongals, 
and other sayages to.. the north of Pekin who “seem in. all ages, 
before ‘Monamxco, to have been equally ferocious and «illiterate. 
Without actual “inspection of the: manuscripts, that have. been. 
ewfound near the Caspian, it would be impossible to give a correct. 
opinion concerning them ; but one of them, described, as written on: 
blue silky paper in letters.of gold and silver not ‘unlike Hebrew; 
was probably a Tibetian composition of the same kind swith that, - 
which Jay near the source o. the Jrfsh, and of whieh Casktaney 
A believe, made the firsttitcurate Version : :another, if we may judge 
.- from the description of if; y taodern - Fhekieh iad ities 
~.. of them»eould have been a great antiquity. FSi. 
by IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no ‘proof, thas =i 
eo the Tartars were themselves well-instructed, ie Jess spits 
instructed the worlds rior haye we_any s sronees 
from their general manners ai i 4] 
early proficiency in arts” : " 1 
universal nae most natural of the ‘fine arts, we find oa gentine 
speci to. them, © pt some horrible warsongs @X=! 
eect ip Persian by. Atr of Yeed, and possibly invented by hin 
| “After the conquest of Persia by the Mongals, their princes, indeed, 
é encouraged earning. and even made astronomical observations 2 
i * Samarkand;asthe Turks. became polished by mixing with the 
~~ Persians and Arabs, though their very nature, as one of their own 
‘<-- writers confesses, had “before been like.an incurable distemper, ana ™ 
their ‘minds clouded with ignorance: thus also the Manchen monarchs «|| 
of China have been patrons of the learned and—ingenidas,~ aida 
the Emperor Tymn-Lona is, if he bé now living, 3 fine Chinese 
poet. Tn a these ‘instances. the gars have resembled 
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ote 


eee TE 











_ than tigers i in war, and Fauns or Sylvans“in science and arte 
Before I left Europe, had insisted in conv: 
ae rang lated me Major ee was never: 

















Paes at least not as: ies: wrote his commentaries, far one 
very plain 2eason, that.no ‘Tartarian “king of his age cor d- write 
at all ;and, in support‘ot my opinion, I had-cited Inno Aratsia’n, 
who, though justly hostile to the savage, by whom his native city 
Damitibiis, had been ruined, “yet praises -his talents and. the-real 
greatness of his mind, but adds: i Se was wholly illiterate ; he 

“neither read not wrote any “t j and he knew nothing of 

| Arabic; though of Persian, Wand the Mogul dialect, he 

| ‘Kew as much as was sufficient: for his { rpose, and no more + 
* he used with. pleasure to. hear histories read "5 him, ani—so 

frequently heard thé Sane book, that he was able by memory” 
= to correct an inaccurate reader.” This passage had no. effect on 
the translator, whom great und learned men in India hadassured, 
it scenis, thai the pork was. authentic, by which he meaned 
composed Ly the conqueror himself: bot tue great in this country — 
might-have been unlearned Or the. learned might not have. been: 
great enough to answer any leadmg™ question in a manner that 

: ‘opposed the deeléifed inclination of a aBpiiish inquirer} and, in 

either case, since no witnesses are named, so general a reference to 

them will hardly be thought conclusive &y idence. On my. part, T 
willname a Muselman, oe we all know, and who has enough = 
both of grtataéss-and-of learning to decide the question both 
impartially and satisfactorily : the Nawwab Mozarrer JANG” 
informed me. of his own aecord, that no man of sense in Hindustan - 
Lelieved the work to have’ beet! composed-by Tarun, but that 
his favourite;surnamed, Hixpu Sua‘n, was known to: -have written — 
> ¢hat- book and others-acsribed to his patron, after many ‘confidential - 
~ discourses-with the 2mir, and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s — 
swords as well as iti his persc son ; a story, whieh=Atr of Yead, who 
attended the court of ‘Patwu'r, and. has given us a flowery } panegy- ~~ 
= Fic instead of a history, ae. highly: probable, by confirming 
the latter part of the Arabian account, and by total silence as to 
«the ‘literary production of “his master. “It is irue, t ‘thot avery 
= > Angenious but indigent native, whom Davy supported, has given ee 
<= Mme written 0 on the suibject; in which he mentions, 
— “{eoru'R as the author of two works in Turkish 5 but" the credit of — 
his information is overset. by a strange apocryphal: story “of a king. 

“of Yemen, who invaded, he says, the Emi’ "s dominions, arid in 

whose libray the manuscript was afterwards found, and translated 
by order of: Adept, first minister of Tamw'’s Sandee : and 
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_ Major Dave himself, before he de 
he was greatly perplexed by fin 
copy of the Zuzuc, which le ti 
“able additions, a particular cco mably 
Danny'r, of his own death. No evidence; thé¥efore, has been adduced 
to shake my opinion, that, the Mogulesand Tartars, before thei 
conqgiest of India and Persia, were wholly unlettered ; although it 
may be possible, that, even without art or science, they had, like 
the Huns both warriors and lawgivers in- their own country” some 
“eestiries before the birth of Cunist, 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the 
north of Tndiay the seats of-it, Ihave reason to suspect, must have 
been Lighwr, Casghar, Khdla, Chin, Taneti, and aller. countries 
of Chinese Tartary, which lie between the thirty fifth and forty 
fifth degrees of northern latitude ; but I shall, in- another-dis- 
coitrse, prodace my reasons for sup sing, that those very countries ff 
were peopled by a race allied to ¢ht indus, or enlichtened af” 
least. by their vicinity to: Jndia and Biiaas yet in Zancit, which 
by some is annexed to ‘Pibet, and even among “its old inhabitants 
the -Seres, we have no certain accounts of uncommon= tal 
"great improvements : they were famed, i 
discharge of moral dutie: 
longevity, which is often 
temper ;_ but they are said ave been wholly indifferent, 
_ former ages, © elegant arts and even to commerce ; thout 

Fapivtnan had informed, that, near the close of the thirteenth, v4 
“century; many branches of natural philosophy wére cultivated in — 
— then the metropolis of Serica. 
We may readily believe those, who assure us, that 
some tribes of wandering Turtars had real skill in applying: 
~ herbs -and minerals to “the purposes’ of medicine, and = 
pretended “to skill in magic ; “but the general character 
of their nation seems to ‘have been. this +—they were pro- 
.  fessed. hunters or fishers, dwelling on that account in fores or 

near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons ae 
_-by their cattle from station to station ; they were dexterous archers, — || 
excellent horsemen, bold combataiits, appearing often, ‘fiée in | 
‘disorder. for the sake of renewing their attack with 
drinking the milk of mares, and eating the flesh 
thus in ‘any ee ee the old Arabs, — in nothing 






































“ee my humble ano beyond. 
~ eontroversy, that’ the far greater part of Asia has been peopled 
and ae ponsested ae et considerable” “nations, whom. 





dierent form and prc 
ion, that, if they sprang pte ent 
ey must haye been separated for: 
> jnore- difithees primitive stocks can be found, | or ai 
whether the Chinese, Japanesg, and Persians’ ‘2 
| from them, or formed by their intermixture, I shall hereafter if 
|| your indulgence. to” lta. ~ diligently inquire. To what- 
“~ conelusions these inquiries lead, I cannot yet clearly discern 5 
__ but, if they lead | to truth, we shall not regret: is als oe 
this dark region of: ancient history, in aes 1 
atep by step, and follow every glimmering of certain ae ee re et 
_ presents itself, we must beware of those false rays a 


“yapours, which mislead Asiatic travellers by ana eae 


ae aks are found on anear approach to be laws “fs sand. 


















THE SIXTH 
DISCOURSE: 
‘ON THE PERSIANS, 
DELIVERED 197 FEBRUARY, 1789. 





GENTLEMEN, 


TURN with delight from the vast mountains and barren 
deserts of Turan, over which we travelled last year with 
no perfect knowledge of our course, and request you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through one of the 
“most celebrated and most beautiful countries in the world ; a coun- 
try, the history and languages of which, both ancient and modérn, 
F have long attentively studied, and on which I may without arro- 
gance promise you more positive information, than I could possibly 
procure on a nation so disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars: 
I mean that, which Huropeans improperly call Persia, the namé 
of a single -province being applied to the whole Enpire of Lam, 
as it is correctly denominated by the. present natives of it, and by 
all the learncd Muselmans, who reside in these British territories. 
To.give you an idea of its largest boundaries, agreeably to my 
former mod¢ of describing India, Arabia, and Tartary, between 
which it” lies; let us begin with the source of the great Assyrian 
stream, Luphrates, (as the Greeks, according to their custom, 
weré pleased to miscall the Mordt) and thence descend to its 
mouth in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, including in our line 
some considerable districts and towns on both sides the river ; 
then coasting Persia, properly so named, and other franian pro- 
vinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu om Indus ; whence 
ascending to the mountains of Cashghar, we discover its fountains 
and those of the Jaihim, down which we are conducted to the 
Caspian, which formerly perhaps it entered, though ii lose itselt 
now in the sands and lakes of Khwdrezi: we next areled from 
the sea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along 
the Caucasear._ ridges, to the shore of the Euine, anc. thence, by 
the several Grecicw seas, to the point, whence we took our depar- 












































fe, at..no considerable distance from the MediterPaitdn. We" 
manot but elude the lower Asia within this outline, because it 
_ Was unquestionably apart of the Persian, if not of the old Assyrian 
™ Empire + for we know, that. if was ander the dominion of 
CarkHOskAU ; and-Dioports, we find, asserts, that the kingdom of 
Troas was dependeht on Asayta, since PRIA imnplored and obtain-- 
‘ed stccours from his*Emperor “Esc ‘AMES, Whose name approaches, 
_ =~ nearer to ‘Panu ras, than to that of any other Assyrian monareh. — 
Thus atay we look on Iran as “the noblest dsland, (for 80° the - 
* Greeks andthe. faery have called it,) or at least az—the.— 
noblest Peninsula, on this habitable globe ;and if M. Bani 
had fixed on it as the Adantis of Pivto, he might-“ave supported — 
his opinion with far stronger arguments than any, that he has. 
jeqetidducetin favour of New Zembla: if the account, indeed, of the 
; Atlantes be ng. purely an Lgyptian or’ an Utopian fable, shold 
es! 9 more inclined torplace them indrin than in any region, with 
| Syehich I am acquainted. ; - E 
“oe At may: Seem strange, that the ancient history of 80 distinguish 
ed an Empire should be yet so imperfectly known ; but yery satisfac- 
_ tty vedsons Tiay be assigned for our ignorance of it. the prineipal 
of them are the superficiahowledce of the id Jews, and 
the-loss of Persian archives or-historical compositions. That the 
GFéian writers, before Xenornon, had no acquaintance with Persiay 
and that olf their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is..a- paradox. - 
too “extrayagant to be scriously maintained ; hut theix connection 
with-it in war-or peace had, indeed, been generally confined ..to 
_. bordering Kingdoms undér feudatory princes ; and the firs’ Perstin 
Emperor, whose-life. and character they seem to have known swith 
‘lereble tcouracy, Was the great Cruds, wom I call, wishousfour 
“of contradiction, Carxmosratv ; for I shall then oaly doubt that the- 
etosrac of Fbavsr was the Gyrvs of the-first Greek historian, 
andthe Hero cf the oldest political and moral romartee when - 
doubt that bowis.Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were cone and 
=the same Wrench King + it is. utterly iat two di 
-princes -of Persia should, E ; 
_ {hostile territory ; sh@nuld-each have been doomed to “death in. 
““tafaney by his maternal grandfather in. consequence’ of - 
~ dreams, real or invented; should. each have heen saved Dy 
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remorse.of Ahis destined, murderer, and should. 
~ education 
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Among _herdswjen, as the son of a h 
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» should have restored it to the pie 
Whether ‘so- romantie. which is 
Poemyas majestic Pe the Iliad, 
may fgcl perhaps an-inelination to-doubt. ; i 
be denied, that the outline of it related fs a single Hero, whom 
‘the Asiatics, conversing With the father of European history, 
“= described-aecording to their yopular traditions by his true name, 

“which the Greek alphabet could not express : nor will a difference of 
names’ affect the question ; since the Gréeks had little regard for — 
truth, whichthey sacrificed willingly to the Graces of th Janguage, 
and the-nicety of their ears ; and, if they could. 
words melodious, they were never solicitous to x 
hence they probably formed Campyses from CA‘wpaxn: 

~~ Granting Uesires, a tithe rathGe. than a. name, and—Xurxes from 
“Sarnoyn a prince and wartior in. the Shahndmah, or from 
Surrsua’u, which might alsa have been a title; for the: dhsvectior 
Princes have constantly assumed new titles at a 
') “periods of their lives, or on different. o om: ¥ 
have seen prevalent in our own times Pa i 
and which has. been .a source of 
scriptural accounts . 
. have in fact 


‘articulation, both-seem to egarde 
_ ture ota which they ‘could at most 
zi and simperfect. knowledge. of the country. As-to the Pe 
— themseleyes, who were contemporary with the Jews and “Cree 
foams om the must have been- acquainted with the. history of-their. own 
tt vith the traditional accounts of past ages; bu s 
~"Yeason, which ‘Will presently appear, they chose to consider 
MERS as the founder of the empire ; and, in the numerous. 
~ tions, which followed the overthrow of Dans’, especially. t 
Brent. weyolution on the defeat of ¥uzvecmn, their. ivi hi 
tories were lost, as those of Indio have unhappily been, =fre 
the solicitude of the priests, the only depositaries of their 
_-.ing, to preserve. their books of law and) religion at th D 
: spt oll others 4 hence it has happened, that nothing _femain 
mente: Persian history before the dynasty of : 


Soyer taditions and = =a eed anatorials for the | 


F a Paes and ae. war, ffom-the 
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— Shdhndimah; and. which are “still suppo; in the Pallas 
“anzuage. ‘Dae annals of the Pishdddl, or Assyrian, race must: be 
considered “as dark and fabulous and those wf the Cdyan? fami- 
ly, orthe Medes and Persians, as heroic and poctical ; “though — 
the dunar eclipses, saidto be mentioned by ProLeMy, fikthesime ~~ 
of Gusurasr, the prinite, by. whom ZERA'TUSHT was protécted : ; 
ofthe Parthian kings descended from “Anrsusc-or Arsaces, we = 
Fe 








know little more than the names; but i Sdsdn? shad so° Jong an | 
intercourse with the Emperors of “Rome-and Byzwitiun, that Ure 
| period of their dominion may be ‘called “an historical age; In 
|_ attempting’ to ascertain the beginning of the Assyrian cripire; we 
are deluded, asin a thousand instances “by fames” rary ini- 
poseds it had been settled by chronologers, that the first monarchy | — 
|. established “in Persia was the Assyrian;"mnd Newton, finding 
some Of opinion, that. it rose in the first century after the Flood, 
but unable-by bis own caloulations to extend it fiPtheP Buck thon — 
| tn hundred Gnd ninety years before Currys, rejected part of 
leeeihe old system and adopted the rest of it; concluding, thatthe = 
Assyrian Monarchs began to reign about’two hundred years after 
Soromos, and that, in all preceding ages, the Government of ~- 
rin -had yoen divided into several petty” states and ‘principalities. 
~ Of this opinion d confess myself to‘have been! when; disregardingthe ~— 
wild: chronology of the Muszknans and Gabrs, I had allowedthe 
atmost natural duration ti‘ the. reigns of eleven Pishdddi kings, — 
without.being able-to add more than a hundred years to NEwton’s 
| sompttevion. Tf éemed, indeed, unaccountably “strange,—that, 



























} 
| 
| although Abramtam had found’ a regular monarchy in Lyypi, ale” 
| though the kingdom. of Yemen had just: pretefision’ to very high» 
= antiquity, although the Chinesé, iuetas—tvelfih uryebeforeces 
era, had made approaches’at least to the Fo it heir 
le extensive dominion, and although We can hardly. suppose the firs 
= dadian yonarchs to have ‘reigned less than thr thousand years — 
_. figo, yet Persia, the most delightfulsthe iol Sonnet the most . 
> @esirable country of them all, should have remained for so_niany 
ages unsettled and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which 
1 was first indebted to Mir Munasomp Husaix, one of the most 
«intelligent Muselmans in | India, has at once dissipated the clon 
and cast-a°cleam of light’ on the primeval history of Zrin and 
~~ the human. race, of which I had Jong despeired, and which-edti 
hardly have datvned from! any other quarier, : 
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mee ly professed by many learned Pertiata even to the author 
time} and several of the most eminent of thom, dissenting im 
ney “point, from the -Gabrs, and persecuted chy the roling 
powers of ” ‘then! ‘country, had retired fo India }-where they com- — 
“piled a number of books, now extremely scarce, which “Mousan. 
had poransenaad with the writers. of which, or with” man ol 
them, he had contracted an intifate friendship 
Tearned, that a powerful monarchy had beer: es 
in Tran before the accession.of Cayu'mers,” that 
's. Mahdbddian dynasty, for a_reas i 
and that many. princes, of. whom seve y r 
in the Dabistiin, ‘and among them Mansur, or AMAT? 30 
raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. If we camze 
“on this evidence, which io me appears unexceptionabl ; 
” monareby must have been the oldest in 
| remain dubious, to which fA 
or Zaftar, the? first 
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inquired int 


ly, when wi 
pr ecise 
Ae: and incidentaih 


t 
| _ letters, 9 religion. and. _philosophy, 
| + sciences, of the aneient Persians. 
| ees ‘In the new and important remarks, which lam going to 
=. “offer on the ancient languagesand_cimraciers of Trén, api 86h: 
| sible, that you ‘must give me credit for many assertions, whi 
this occasion. it is imposible to prove; for [should ill deser 
-your indulgent attention, if I were to abuse it by repeating. a dry 
|. listof detached words, and pr esenting you with “a vocab, 
| “instead of a disgertation ; but, since I have-no system to m 
i and have not, suffered imagination to delude my judgemen 
i T have habituated. myself to form opinions of men 
_ from.evidence, whieh is the only solid” basis of civil, 
nee is of. natural pean and since I have m 












es = an See eee Se 
ded, suspect my testimony, or think that I go too far, when T 
~ aissure you, that T will assert nothing positively, ahich Fam not. 
| able satisfactorily to demonstrate. “When Munamsep. was born, - 
4 and Axvusnizavay, whom he calls the Just King, sat-on the throne 
ve of Persia, two languages appear to have been genérally- prevalent: 
inthe great’ empire -of Iran ; that of the Court, thence named 
|» Deri, which was only a refincd-and. elegant dialect of the Parsi, . 
0 called from the province, of which Shirde is now the™ capital, ee 
~-and that. of the learned, in which most books be ae | 
and which had the mame of Pehlavi, cither fromthe heroes, 3xho- 
spoke it Ta emer ‘imes, - oe Pala, a tract — of 
land, which incladed, we are, told, some consizérable cities of 
Lrék:the rader dialects of both were; and, I believe, still are, 
spoken by theatistics in several provinces ; and in many of them, 
aoe Hewat, Zarb, Sistén and Sthers, distinct idioms were vernacular, J 
us it _happens"in every. kingdom of great extent Besides =the 
Parsi and. Paidavi-a very ancient and abstruse tongue was known 
‘to the. priests sand philosophers, Called the language of the. Zend, 
because a hook on “Teligious and moral duties, which they held 
“sacred, and which bore that name, bad been written in it ; while 
the Pdzend, or comment on that work, was composed in Pahland 
‘a3-a more popular idiom; but a learned follower of Zura’rusirr, 
named Banman, who latély died at Calcutta, where “hehad lived ~~ 
- ~avith me ag.a Persian reader about three years, assured me,that 
the Letters of-his prophet’s book “were properly called Zend, and- | 
‘the Gaaguaze, Avest, as the words of the Véda's are. Sanserit, aid 
s,_1V Of a8 the old Saga’s and pocins of Iselawd 
med tn Furic letters : let_us however, in compliance ~~~ 
vitl , give the’ name ofZe@d to the sacred: languseGP 
Persia, until we ean find, as we shall very soon, a fitter appellation : 
«for it. The Zend and the old» Pahlavi are almost extinct in Lint 3 
2 for. among six or seven thousand Gabrs, who reside chiefly at Yeed —< 
Sand in’ Cirmdn, there are very few, who can read Pahalzt, and sedrec 
any, who even boast of knowing the Zmd : while the Pa'nsi 
Yemains almost pure in the. Shdhna mah, has now hecoth 
intermixture of numberless Arabic words, and “mang it 
" tible changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a series ea 
fine writers in’ prose and verse, and analogous to the different 
- idioms gradually formed in Frirope after the subyersion. of ihe: 5 
Roman empire : but-with modern Persian we hayé no concern in 
a : : ‘ rs = Pe ee a 
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Mokcniacter conquest. - Having 
- With great attention, since T ay : 
~ Indian literature, I can’asstire you idence, = 
of Purst nouns are pure Sisete wide no other change’ than such 
as may be observed inthe numerous dha'sha's, or vernacular dialects? 
of India; Chat- very” many Persian” imperatives are the roots of 4 
Sansergt verbs ; and that even. the moods and tenses of the Persian 
vet eubstantive; which * is the model of all the rest, are dedacible 
fromthe Sanse<t by an easy and clear anslogy: we miay hence 
conclude, that the \Pwrst was Cerived, like the various. indian 
dialects, fromthe languas of the -2ra'hmans ; and I must add, 
in the pure Persian 1 find no fe ofary Avedbian 
“Stept what proceededefrom the k« “in intereonrse. betw. 
sians and Arabs especially in th ne of Bootie ho was 
at SE abies and whose Arabic xi oe 
—his*heroie Tine in Deri, whieh: “amy 
tempt at Persian Meiiteeation m Arabian m ote : 
haying recourse to other arguments, se 
which the genius of the Persian delig' 
© Arabic abhors, is a decisive proo' i 
_ Taélian, and not from 7an 
pes. 0s maere instruments of 
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the: au of t 

Sirbedt Zeciodetetarecen lost, and 
- a recent compilation) I had no inducement, thong Thad ares 
portunity, to learn what remains of those: ancient languages ; but 

-Loften conversed on them with my friend Bauwaxyand bothof 
“us were convinced after: full consideration, that the Zend adore a ge 
Strong resemblance.io Sanserit, and thé Pahlavi to Arable. He 
had at my request translated: info Padlani the fine inseription; 
‘exhibited in the Gulistin, on the dindem of Cyrus ; and I-had the 
patience to read the list of words from the Pa‘zend in the ‘appendix to: 
the Farhangi Jeha ngints this examination gaveme perfect eonvietion, 
that the Pahlavt was a dialect of the Chaldaie ; and of this cu 
i Lawiil exhibit « short proof. By the nature of the 

most words ended in the first te 

























= Vator: rain, anda maliitadonol, others,,-all ae A bree with 
a Chaidlean termination: $0. 9 Lamar, by a beowédfal ‘metaphor from 
“pruning trees, raeans itt “Hebrew to compose verses, and thence, by 
an easy transition, to-sing them ; and in Puhlaviwe see the verb 
zampuniten, tosing, with its forms a Ising, and zamrtintd,, » 
he sug ; the verbal terminations of the Persian being added to 
| the: Chaldai¢ root. __Now.all those words are integral parts of the” 
language, not adventitious to itlike the Arabic nouns and -verbals’ 
i er n modern Persian; and this distinction conviness: Tae, = 
| “that, the Gabrs; which they pretepd to be that of 
| ‘Denatuset, and of which Batmax” gave me a” variety of written — 
i spechnens, 18 2 late invention of their priests, or_eabsequent at 
4 least to the Mose lune n invasion’ “or, -although it may be possible; 
“that afew of thei hoo» were preserved, as he used to ~ 
assert, in. sheets of Tead or cop: atthe bottom of wells near 
Yezd, yet ‘as the conquerors had ¢ © only a spiritual, but a political 
Ynterest in persecuting a warlike robust, and indignant race of ~*~ 
irreconcilable *enquareeFalyjccts, along time must. “have elapsed, * » 
beforethe hidden scriptures could have’ been safely brought. to” 
light, and few,. who. could perfectly undetstand them, musttheh = 9 
“have Yemained ; but, as they continued to profess among them: — ara 
T= selves the religion of their forefathers, it became expedient forthe — 
© Mibeds to supply the:lost or mutilated works of their legislator by. 
new “compositi , partly from their imperfect. recollection, and — 
partly from such moral and religious knowledge, as they gleaned, 
most ae among the Christians, with whom they had an in« 
-One-rule.we may fairly establish in deciding the ques- 
the books of the modern Gabrs were anterior to th 

: Ay when an Arabic noun’ occurs in them= 
Peete only hy the spirit of the Chaldean idiom, as werta for 
> werd, aroxt, daba, for dhahab, gold, or demany for zéma n, time, w 
- thay allow it to hhave’been encient Pahlavt-; but, when we mee 
_ with verbal nouns or infinitives, evidently formed by | the rules of 
~ Arabian grammar; we may be sure, that the” phrases, in “which 
they occur, are comparatively modern ; and not-a: single passage, 
which Barman produced from the books. ‘of his religh — 
abide this test. 
~~ We come now. to the language of the Zend ~and five tacuat 
impart‘ discovery, which T lately ae and from which we may 
s Geen the most Eeneting consequences. Mr Angora, who had: 
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‘the werit of undertaking a voyage 
with no-other view than to recover the 3 
_. who would “have -acqui brilliant = 
© had not sullied it- by his immoders 








ummoderate. anh 
temper, which alienated the good will even of his own cou 
has exhibited in hisswork; entitled Zenda vesta to vocabularie: 
Zend and Pahlavi, which he had fowad in an approved collection of _ 
Rawayat, or Traditional Pieces, in modern Persian : of his Pahlaw, ; 
- hor more needs be*said, than that it strongly confirms my opinion 
concerning the Chaidaie origin of that Janguage ; but, when I 


perused the Zend ylossary, I was inexpressibly surprized to-find, 







































that six or seven words is-ten wore pure Sanserit, and evéa INE 
of their inflexions formed “by tS rules of the Vya'cara 
Yushina'cam, the genitive plural/st Yushmad. Now M.A i 
most certainly, and the Persian: Smpilermosi probably. h hee 
’ knowledge of Sanserit; andcou nat = ehave invented a | 
list.of Sanseri® Words + it is, th: efore, an-atithentic listeof Zend -| 
words, which had been preserved in books or by tradition ; “and it | 
follows, that the language of the Zend was atleast a dialect of ss! 
the Sanserit, approaching perhaps as nearly to it as the ae! aerit; Ora. | 
othes-popular idioms, whieit we know to ve- been in India. 4 
~~ two thousand yearsago. From all these fa ¢ 
consequence, that. the 0) discoverable languag 
aWwere Chaldaic and Sanserit;~#nd that, whon they had ceased to- 
be-vernacular, the -Pahlawi-and Zend were deduced from them 
respectively, and the Parsi either from the Zend, or imm ately 
from the dialvet of the Bra‘hmans 3 but all had perhaps a mixture | 
of Zartarian; for the best lexicographer’s assert, that numberless 
words in-ameient Persian are taken from the language of the Cim- 
mierianas, or the Fariars of Kipcha'k ;° 80 that the thet femilicg,- 
Whose lineage Wwe Lave examined in former diseoursés, had left 
. -Wisible craces of themselves in Trétn; long before the Tartans and . 
_ Arabs had roshed from their deserts, and ‘returned to that very 
eountry, from which in all probability they originally proceeded 
“and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with 
_ positive commands from their legislators to revisit it no more. 
‘lose _this head with observing, that no supposition of a 
litical or commercial intercourse . between the differen: 
will account for the Savserit and_Chaldaic words, whic 
in the old Persian. tougues’; because. they. are, in © 
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ae 


Fes of material eee parts © oe ae — go ee ae 


and relations, affections of the Es and other ideae- common to 
the whole race of man. 
If a nation of Mindus, it may be urged, eter somes and 


gov ertied the country of Jram we should tind on the very ancient 


ruins of the temple or palace, now . called she throne -of Jumsur'p, 


some inscriptions in.Dévana'gare, or atleast in the -charaeterson ~ 
the stones. at Llephanta, where the sculpture “unquestionably “ 
_ Gndian, or in those on the Staf’ of pew See which exist in. 


the heat of India ; and such inscriptions ve probably: should have 
found, if that edifice had not. been- erected after “the: migration of 
the Brahmans. from dednyand he violent schism in the Persian 
religion, of which we-shall pre ontly speak ; for, although the 


popular name of the building at stakhr, or Persepolis,..be no-cer= me 


tain proof that it was vaised.i in ,,¢ time of Jemsnrp, yet sucha 
fact might | easily have. been preserved by tradition, and we. shall 
soon have abundant evidence, that the temple Was pogteriour to 
the reign of the Hindu monarchs: the eypreffes indeed, which are 
represented with the figures in procession, might induce a-reader 
of the Shaina'’mah to believe, that the sculptures-related. to the new 
faith introduced by Zrra‘rusur ; Wut, as a cypréss isa beautiful 
ornament, -and as many of the figures appear’ inconsistent with 
the reformed, adoration of fire, we must-have recourse to- stronger 
proofs, that the Fakhii Jemsur'p was erccted after Cayu‘mens. The 
buildin has” lately . been. visited, and the characters: on it exami- 
ned. by Mr. Francxrm ; from whom. we learn, that..Nimpunr 





has pe elie 2 them.with ‘erent accuracy : but without such- testi. — 


mony I should” have ‘Suspected the correctness of the delineation 5 $ 
because the Danish: ‘traveller has exhibited two’ inscriptions tn 


“modern Persian, and one of them from the same place, which cannot 


have been exactly tranSeribed :.they.are very elegant verses of 
Nava’ and. Savy’ on the instability of human greatness, but so ill 


engraved or so. ill copied, that, if I had not’ had them nearly by 


heart, [ should not have been able. to read them ; and M, Rous- 


seu of Isfahan, who translated. them with shameful Hraccuracy, 
must herve been deceived by the badness of the copy ; or he never 


“would have. created anew king Waxam, by forming one word of 
ae and the jena prefixed:to.it. — Assuthing hones — 


a PMR 
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= their ‘copies Vin es thik é 

inan amicable debate with Baiitan, as 0 yon Bad 

pata letters Were asnodérn invention; but he seemed today | 

ee -me =. oe 5 and insisted? that the letters, tocwhicly tr] 
alluded, ant Which. h 


& had often seeri, were nenpanenitat characters 


- 












Niger én: ssa rsa and 
-_ thdltn assumes, He rents seriously 


doubt the: ‘Antiquity pf se he Pala Pot otters’: sand in troth= the 
~—seription behind: the=ho orse-6f * T Tavtametehich Nizsome has also 
: given- us, is 3-3 » “and might - with ‘some. rains. 
~~ detyphered + ‘eae A we 


é> extremely=rude, and seems to i 
have been. written, like the 2a; 


ig man -atid’ the APabicy. ina variety 
=~ ofthands 5 forT remember fo h : = 


ave examined: = “Fare : 
x... Old Persian: ‘coins in the Museur.of the gre, ratio 


and, though I_belicved: ‘the: 
“had no doubt, tha at they were goin of J 
not read the i ‘insoriptions-Wi ' f 
Wea commands in: comparing the letters 8 sreolGHt Se 
+ proportions, in- which they = erally ‘occurred: The gross .Pahlank 
a oe was improved 0 rs 


oF his: disciples into an elegant and’ 
© stapes 


ma—Phich the Zinda'vests-was copied arid 
_ tosh EW ra the’ 


righthand to the left likeethor Chale 

~ disic: alphabets 3° for- ‘they are manifestly both Gf Ghakiean origin 5 
but the Zend has-the singular advantage: of’ expressing “alt= the 
 -tongand short vowels, by distinetamarks, in tha bady of each ayord 


























“be written in Zend with the greatest con veniatite; as any “one — 
“> pereeixe-by copying int that character a. faw pages of the Shidlodmale 
\ “AB to.the tinknown: j mseriptions in- the~placeof- Jamon, ib am 

easonably- be donbteds shether- they ‘contain: a system: of! 
ey natiotever sgopteds:. in vite of them: the letter t 
a are Separated by- peivts; may be. reduced to forty,” “at least = art. 
stag So mote. eal aioe ; tnd. they-all-eemto be. 



















| Yar figure like the head of a javelin-or'a leaf (to use 


iepelar variations and compositions of a, es 


of botanists) hearted and lanced. Many of the Runie letters ‘ap: 
pear to have been formed of similar elements; and it has been ob- 
served, that the writing at Persepolis. bears a strong résemblance 
to that, which the Irish call Ogham: the word Agam im. Sanscrit 


means mysterious knowledge ; wat ¥-dare not affirm, that the two 


words had eommon origin, and only mean to suggest, that, iz 


Mebaescters 3 in question be really alphabetical, they-Wwereproba> _ 


bly secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the 
priests’ only had the key. They might, I imagifie, be decyphered, 
if the language were certainly known ; bet, in all the other “in- 
scriptions aes the same sort, the-characters are too" complex, 
and the variations of themptog.Aumerous, to-admit an opinion, 
that they could be , Symbols of  vticulate sounds ; for even the 
' Néga system, which has morc. ‘istinct letters than any known 


alphabet, consists only of= for. nine simple characters, two ~ 
of. -which® are “mere > aubstitutions, and four of: little use in 







Sanscrifor.in. any other languages while the more, complicated 


“figures, exhibited by Nrespunr; must be as numerous at least as 


the Chinese keys, which are the signs of ideasouly, and some of 


“which resemble the old Persiqn letters.ab Istakly-s the Danish 


re 


traveller was conviticed from his own. observation, that they were 


written fromthe left hand, like all the characters’ used by Hindu 


nations; - hut I must Thave this dark subject,*which F- cannot — 
illuminate, with a remark formerly mad? by myself, that the © 
~fguare Chaldaic. letters,-a few.ofwhich are found on-the an 


_ruins, appeared.to have been originally:thé same with theJ 


gari before, the ‘latter. were enclosed: as. We-now. see them, i — =- 


gular frames. 

IL. The primeval religion of Tran, 3 if we rely onthe authorities 
adduced by. Monsant Fa’xr, was that, which Newron calls theoldest 
(and it may justly be called the’ noblest) of all religions; “‘ a.firm 
‘belief, thatOne Supreme God made the world by his:power, and con- 
“tinually governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love, and adora- 
tion of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged. persons ;.a 
fraternal affection for the whole human species, and 9 compassionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation,” A system of devotion 80 


“pure: anid sublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration ; ; 


end wo learn from the Dabistiin, that the pete worship of the 


































Iranians ander Hveninc- was p 
_— eannot offer any certain etymology, bat 


| earned work= just, mentioned, - of the several ‘Pers au 
dedicated to the Sun and Planets, o7 the images adored 
and ofthe magnificent processions to them on prescribed fes 
_ one6f whieh is probably represetited by sculpture in the rume 
sity of Jemsnriss but the planetary worship in Persia seems only & ~ 
part-oftefar-moréeomplicated religion, which we now find in these 
Indian provinces; for ‘Moanin assures us, that, in the opinion of the: 
best informed Persians, who professed. the faith of He 
distinguished “from that of Zura‘rusing, thé first 
aud of the whole-earthwas-Mana’Ba‘p, a word 2 parently Sanserit, 
who divided the people toe orders, the ohh he mailiticey, 
the commercial, and the sévile, to i 
‘the same in their origitiwith those now" applied to 
thefour primary classes 6f the Hindus. They added, that He 
received from the creator, and promulgated among» ad sacred 
book th a heavenlgtlanguage, to which the dh ; : 
the Arabic title of Wesdiir; or 3 
_ of which he has not —_e 
“speared or would a] 
this world: now 













ith similar funotliiag the 2 
who , OF divine ordinances, wit fi they 
‘hold equal to the Véda, and the tanguage-or which they believe to 
- be that. of the Gods, weean hardly doubt, that the first corrup- 
tion of the purest and oldest religion was the system of Indiam — 
‘Pheology, invented bythe Br dhmans and prevalent in these” | 
territoriesy where the book of Mawaza'’p or Manu is st this hoir 7 
-— thé standard of all religions and moral duties. The accession of 
> CAvv'meRs to the throne of Persia, in the eightir or ninth century 
before Curisr, secs ‘to have been acconipanied by a considerable 
‘révolution both in-govertiment and religion: he was réost prob 
~ of wdifferent race-from the Mahéibédians, who preceded hu 
‘began perhaps the néw system of national faith, which Fly 
whose nile: it bears completed ; bitthe reformation” 
for, ae tejected the: <= polytheism of the 
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d. the Inws of. Mima'sa, with a auper 
“verieration for the sup, the planets, and fire; thus i ubling the. 
‘Hindu sects, called Sduras,-and Sdgnicas, the secondof which 


Eindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Sem), fire: which- they 


= Keep lighted through their lices for their nuptial ceromoriy, the 


dors, and their own faneral pile. ‘This xemarkable rite was-conti-.- 
Ay... UsHT; who reformed the old religi the-addition 
Ok: oe ait over months-and days, of new cere- 
monies in the veneration shown to fire, of new work, which: he 
pretended to have received from heaven, and, above all, _by..estab- 
lishing. the actual adoration of One Supreme Being: he was born, 
according to Mousan, in the district of Rai: and it was He, not, as 
AMMiANUS asserté, his protector Gusurass, who travelled into India, 
that he might receive information from the Brdéjmans in theolory 
and ethics. It. is barely possible, that-Pyraacoras knew. him in 
the capital of Irak; but the Grecian sage mustthen haye been far 
advanced in‘years, and we have no certain evidence of an inter- 
course between the two philosophers, The reformed religion of 
Persia cominued in force, till that country was.subdued by the Afusel- 
mans ; and, without studying the Zend, we have anjple information: 
concerning it in. the modern Persian writings of several, who pro- 


performance of soleran sacrifices, the obsequies of deparséd-ances- 
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VOENE 
numerous at Banares, where maty agnihdtras are continually blazing, 
and ‘where the Sagnicas, when they enter on the sacerdotal ‘office, — 







\, We 
Pay Re ee ne 


fessed it. Barmtan always named Zera'TusHt, with reverence; but 


‘he was in trath a pure Theist, and strongly disclaimed any adoration 
of the /ire.or-other elements : he denied, that the .dectrine of two 


coeval. Wes, ‘supremely good and supremely. bad, formed any _ 
part faith; and he often repeated with emphasis the-verses of 


Firpatst on the prostration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather - 
before the blazing dltar:—“ Think not, that they were adorers of 
£re; forthat elementwasonly an exalted object,on the lustre of which 
they fixed their eyes, they lumbled. themselves a whole week 
before Gop; and, ifthy understanding be ever so little exerted, thou - 
must acknowledge thy. dependence on the being supremely pure.” In 
astory.of Savi, near the close of his beautiful Bistin, concern 

the idol of So’gana’ru, or Mans'peva, he confounds the religion of 
the Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brahmans not. only _ 


_ HMoghs, (which might be justified by passage inthe Mesnav)) but - 


z even readers of the Zend and Pdzend : now, whether this confusion - 















~ With: Conia ion of the old Perdis their hilo 
as ack as we: ror of it)was intimately. connected; for they 
assiduous observers of the luminaries, which they adored, and establi- 
shed, accordingto Monsan, who confirms in some degreethe fragments. 
of Brrosvs, a number of artificial cycles with distinct names, 
seem to indicate a knowledge of the periédyim-which _ 
__ appear to revolve: they are said also to hayeknown th 
* derful powers'9fnature, and thence th 


“cians. and 


sat 3? : 


WE 














by a numerous: Seg ies and. "Hinds, ied in p 
into.G'rcece, and prevails even now.among the learned Muselmans, Ww. 
~ sometimes.avow it without reserve. ( 
this persuasion are called Swiji’s, 
@ sage, or-tromethewoollen mai 
-  provinet® of: Persia: their fu 
“absolutely but Gop: 
essence, and, though 
will be finally re-u 














1 hat. the chief good of mankind, ~ 
ry “world, consists in as ‘perfect an union. with- the 
“3 is cae the incumbrances. of a mortal frame will allow; — 
"that, for this purpose, they should break all connection’ (or ‘indlluk, zi 
as they call it,)- with -eestrinsic objects,..and pass through lif 
without atlachments, as a swimmer in the.ocean strikes freely. wit) 
out the impediment. of clothes.; that they should be.straight and 
free as the cypress, whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and>not. sink 
" ounder. a-load, like {ruit-trees attached to a trellis»; that, if mere 
___carthly.charms have power-to influence the soul, the iden of cel 
beauty must overwhelm it in ecstatic.delight ; that, for~w 
apt words to express: the divine perfections and the— 
eS - devotion, jve must borrow. such expressions as approach t 
7 eee ces Beauty and Loye:in a 
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| _ proofs of’ an immemorial affinity between 












sense > that, “akea reed. era th — 


separated fronts dalicious honey, the soul of mancbewalls ita — 





“@isanion with’ melancholy: iusto, ind sheds burnirig téars, like the 


~ lighted taper, waiting passionately for theanéiment of its extinetion, 
as a disengagement from earthly trammels, andthe rieans of — 


returning to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the 















* gatiquity if both nations, ib*may pe ad 






UI; On the ‘ancient monuments of Por 


| seurchitectare we have already made such observations, as wete 


“sufficient for our purpose ; nor will you be surprized at the diversity ~ 
whetween ‘the'figures at Elephania, which are ‘manifestly Hindu, and 
“the which are merely Sabian, if you corcur- with 
me in believing, that the Takha Jem: shh was <a time — 


Tile asd, as it was a “Thee of ue Bichon’ — 


minuter and more subtil of the Sijis, which’are men- — 
Agee Dadiain: “arty and enthusiastic gos of the — 


a ne 


a 
| 
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‘of Cayu'mers, when thé Bra’ ad ed-from Lrdén, énd—_ yy 





when their intricate mythology had supers by the simpler 
“adoration of the planets and of fire. . LOTR 
IV. As to the sciences or aris of the old“ Persians, Lhave 
little to-say-y and no complete evidence ‘of them Reems to exist. 
Mousan speaks more than onee of ancignif@P8es in the Pahlavi — 
Janguage ; and Bauman assured me, thit some scanty remains of” 
them had been preserved :. their” music and paintin ne -which— 





Nazar celebrated, have irrecovera iy ; in regard to 6) 


‘Muni, the painter and imposter, ‘whose book of- -drawings called 
Artang, which he to be divine, is supposed to have-been 
‘destroyed by the: vinese, ‘ai whose dominions he had sought refuge, 


“the whole tale is too modern to throw ‘any light” ousthe 5 aaa “3 


before us concerning the oxigin of nations and the sei a 
4he primitive world. 


Thus has it been peorel by clear evidence 1 plato reasons, 


that's powerful monarchy was established ‘in -Jrdn long béfore the — 
Assyrian “or Pishda'dl, government ; that ~ was iti trath-a7 Hint 
monerchy, though, ifany chuse to call it Custan, Casdeon, or 


Scythian, we shali not. enter into a debate on mere names ; that-it — 


* ‘subsisted taey cénturies and “that its ee has-been ingrafted: ee 























. he Zariars hei no hooks or. even letter 
we cannot sie tatlaioty trace their unpolished and variabl 
idioms: We aiscover,: therefore in Persia, at the earliest dawn of 
history, the thrce distines races of men, whom we described on 
former occassions as possessors of. India; Arabia, Fortary ; and, 
‘whether they were collected: in /ram from distant regions, or 
verged from it, as from a common, centre, 
mine by the following considerations. ee 
first ithe ; 







ote 


tudia by 2. considerable gulf no-country, therefore, but Persia 
seemsiikely to. have sent. forth its colonies to all the kingd 
_ Asta: the Brahmans ac never have migrated from. pedis ; 


TW ag Mt 


and extensive A and, a 
fn history. oftheir ‘their 
| fnvasion.of ‘according to otymologists Re 
sons of Ma and even they . were ~eondugted by princes of an 
| Assyrian fumilyexeThe three-races, therefore, whom. we. have 
ready mentioned, (and more than. three-we have not yet foun 
migrated from Lrdm, as from theirscommon ‘countrys. an ad | thug the ; 
Saven chronicle, I presume from good @nthority, es os the firsg™ 
jnhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while a late. very learned 
writer concludes, after all his laborious researehes, that the Goths 
or Scythians came from Persia; and another contends with great 
~ force, that both the fish and old Britons proceeded severally” : 
the borders of the.Caspian; .2 coincidence of conclusions fr 
diffépent media by persons wholly ynconnected, which cou 
have happened, . if they were nob grounded on solid pi 
We moy therefore hold this propostign hrmly ontt 
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. ~ = phe c ia 7 
= f es, and of arts; which, instead 
See tevcling wens agit ws. been fancifully supposéd, or 


~ eastward, as might wit 












Remther qfiecigan of more immediate i impor a 
which you, gentlemen, only can’ decides na 
we can preserve our Society from d 
_ advanced gradually to its present (shall Tsay: flourishing: 
~ ~lmiguishing ?) state.” . thas subsisied five years without any se 
perise to the'members of it, until the first: volume. of otit TY inaads 
tions was pemeislinde and the price of that large volume, * we com 
239 the d nivalues of money in Bengad and in Zi 

more th _ equal to the annual contribution towards thee 
of the Royal Society by each ofits felloy 
-» chosen to compound for it on-his: nat 

ae * from an idea that any ofeus. could object ‘to the Savin OE arte 
-copy-at least, but froma wish to inculcate the necessity of our 
common exertions in promoting the sale of the work:both here and 
An vain shall we meet, as a literary body, if out meet- ‘ 
cease tobe supplied with original bern oe and — 
2 memorials; -and in vain shall-we collect the most inte z 

S “publish them  oveasionally=withont «: ona th 
: rintenc ents of the Company’ 8 Press, who onde to. print: _ 
+ < them. at thei hazard; io the danger ofa considerable loss: 

- by united e Hey ‘ench have compiled their stupendous ~— 
| repositories ot Rasengan ; and by united efforis only can | 
we hope to rival th diffuse over Our own country and the —— 
é 7 rest. = Europe ts iaersiyblods by our 7 Se “Researches. 2s 
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es Z Se . 
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~aitmost same ot of the sateecbls globe known pes Bae Riana 
of old Greece’ and Egypt; beyond tlie boundary of whose -kno 

ledge we shall discern from the heights of the ec m 

an empire nearly equal in'surface toa square of fit 

pire, of which I do not mean to assign 

Wer onsider, for the purpose 

on ere Se by Tantary 

other sides from. varie 


commercial systemn of 


: immense tract of ay 
pe is the peninst 


x pei ag vast oval bason’ divides 
from Dphon.or Japan, a celebrated and imperial island, bearing in, 
| arts and-im arms, in advantage of situation but not in 8 icy of 
|. government, a/pre-eminence among eastern ki H 
| to that of Britain among the nations of the toh So many — 
| climates are included in. so prodigious an “area,” 
|. principal emporium of China lies: nearly under. the: tr 
"inetropolis enjoys the tempera Samarkand ; stich. 
diversity of soil imiits fifteen provinces, that, while « 
~ Bre exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, and extremel 
: ‘others are barren and rocky, dry and unfruitfal, with ph 
1 wild or mountains as rugged as any _ in. Seythia, and ho 
wholly y deserted, or peopled. by savage hordes, who, : 
wall Sadepengent, have been very aes — 
aa ae Be aplewr, — 5 Wlic 

























The wot Chitin 08 ese syiteh T shalt offering Hew re 
marks, is well known to the people, whom we call the Chinese ; bu: 
| they never applycit (I speak ofthe learned among them) to ae: 
“selves or to their countr according to Father V: 
= LOU, aefhey en AN, sor of some Other Nustrion 
actions they. flatter-cheir national - 














at other times a distinguish it by the = 





J xactly = aera 
ics words Tien-hia or What is under Heaven, meauing all: that is valit- 
: ablé on Earth. Since they never name-themselves” with modera: — 
tion, they would heve- no~vightto~ complain, if they knew, that = 
| Buropean “uthorshave ever.spoken of them in the. extremes Obey 
applause or of censure : by some they have bedn extolled -as-the-~ 
aud the wisest, a8 thes most Jeartied and-amost-iageni-. 
| Sowhilst. others have derided. their—pretensions - 
ho antiquity, eonderaned their. government as abominable, and 
} arraigned their manners as. inhuman; without. _ allowing them _ 
| eat? élement of science, or -a single art, for “which “they have - 
Fe “not been indébted to some mdye ancient and more civilized@race— 
| 








of men. The trath perhaps lies, where we usually find it, between 
| _thie exiranies : butit ishot my -design to accuse or to defend. the 
oe oss "Or 9 -aggrandize them : I shaat confine myself 
-qnestion connected with uy" foram Wastes <a. 
ees than any hitherto started, “Ntherice 
people; who Tong had governed China, before 
_they ‘wére conquered by {he Tartars 2. On this ‘probleut, the” 
solution of which has no concern, indeed, with-our political or 
commercial interests, but a very: material connection, if T mistake 
“not, with interests “a higher mature, four opinions’ have ns ae 
-advanced, and‘all rather peremptorily asserte , than supported ee 
"argument and evidences’- By a few. writers. heen “urged, ae : 
eesthe Chinese are an original” race; who have dy id for ages, if hot 
: from éternity, in the land; which they now possess ; by others, and ~ 
chiefly by the missionaries, it is insisted, that they sprang front the — 
same stock with the Hebrews ani Arabs ; a third assertion is that ~— 
of the Arabs themselvés and of M. Pausy;- who_hold it indubitable, 
‘i they were gee Tariars descending i in wita clans’ fromr the 















“deys, which are now possessed-by them. If any one of the three 3 
but of those three, the first cannot possibly be sustai 


“it rests on no firmer “support~than a foolish emark, 
or false; that Semi in Chinese méans lifean 2a 


‘of the Brébmens, than M. 
he tells us expressly, 


* Pariars ; 


_ of imagination, which the Tariars, by their own aca 


first. Chaneseewere 









of Bengal ; and, 
d religion of thei? ancestors, established 
. Which were “afterwards~ tnited in the. plains an 











prinoipalities, 


opinions be just, the first. of them mnngst necessarily be relinquishe 











7. 
other: trace of Pr ERAS een them. "One of es ‘Arabs 5 
indeed, an necount of whose ‘voyage to India and China has been < 
translated by Renaupor, thought the Chinese not only hand mer | 
(aceording to his ideas of beauty) thant i 
like his own countrymen in features, ha : 
ners and ceremonies:;.and ee be ey 
actual resemblan 
and complexion. ‘The 








1 Scythians he. afieant—the Tr 
Tartare; yet, the dragon on ‘the standard, and sonie-other p 
ties, from which he would: i era clear alfinity between the 
and the Chinese, ~indubitably to those Se 
who ure known «to have been Goths? and the Goihs had mi 

a common lineage with the Hindusgi ; 
preface to his Researched, onthe : 
men agree that it is, irrefragables: hat-the Chinen 
ofa Tartarian stock, is a proposition, which f calle es 
disprove for the present, than by insisting om the total 
of the two races in manners and -arts, particularly in 



















ated ; but, if we show.sirong grotinds for. 









‘-venledyras the zm aia ie the 80 


See curious passagé 1y families of the ni 
ee armas = fe e 





who, though ami nota divine 
a very ancient lawyer, moralist, and historian, is’ 
~ dlisinterestcd . and unsuspected, it would; I think, a 
“tion befre us, if Wwe could-be sure, thiat ‘the word: hers 
a Chinese, as all the Pundits, whom I have~separately eae 
tb with one voice + they assure me,” that the Chinas of Maro” @ 
“fine country to the nortli-east of Gour, and to- the as ; 
| rer Caml and Mépdi; that they have long-been, and stilvare, 
bs ‘As ing?nious artificerss~ and that they had © Beiter 
; OldChinese i jdol@y Which bore a manifest relation to 25 3 
ion of indi ‘before BuppHa’s appearence in it. Aw 2 
format Pandit - gprowed me aSanscrit book in ‘Cashmirtan “lettavas LSS, 
“which, he-said; was revealed by Stva-himselfand entitled: Sactise- 
dine ed tome.a..whole-chapter of it onthe. ~heterodo% se I 
a who were divided, says the author;“Gnto - wee 
Aniijiebetien laid- before hima map of-Asia 7/7 
askmir, his own country, Steed ae 
th-western provinces of Chima, where the Gane 
he = saa established ~ theraselves but he added, 
« Makd Ha, wich vl ed inhi extended 

















.e-tise last two thousand 5 years be correctly, rit A, 
» hardy sceptics to. doubt it)the poems 2 


“before the beginning of our era: 
‘Poet 








“revealed by Manu, that it: 
age of Vatatic or -V¥ 
: hal 






retty well. “ascertained, is not medtioned in them; but, | 
_. twelfth century “before our.era; the Chinese empire was 2 
its cradle. ‘This fact it is necessary to prove ; and my fits 
is. Cospucrs himself. I know to what -keen satire_I shall™expose 
myself by citing that philosopher, after the bitter sactasm<_of M> 
Pauw against him and against the trans 
but valuable, works ; yet I quote Without § 
© - Lin Yi,ot which. posse 
~~ and which I-know 
ES —_ in the. 































jor wound of evidence, he could give no certain account of th 
Now, if the Chinese themselves do not even 


the-C Gi Chernin i 
~ —Vevas was eed ia = 
__. matarity. 4k some. mes ¢ after that it: 

+ by very learse ‘that even of the third dynasty. which 
having raised, no oe memori 








the province of Shen fal of which» cae == 
<_ inthe dhirty-fifth degree of Santee latitude, and: about five de. 
to the-west of Si-gan: both the countty and its metropélis 
called Chin ; and the dominion of its princes was gradually es 2 
tothe east and west. A king of CM@Ajyho makes a figure 
Shdhnémah among the allies of Avaasty4's, wily presume, SOV! 
a een of the country just mentioned ; and the rig 
€ t frequently nawies—as the limit of hie’ 
Meee have been the: Yellow River, = the @/ 










‘permiss- me only. ilies 
: I e-of the thirteenth century, before th 
_~ city of Chin, whichavas ofcerwards taken by.Kusrar, and that the 
pots of Jrdm gree -allude.to the  diseieiemaE it which 














eo “old Hindus; 1 
“Gredes aud Arabs e ed by 
~ anis ; Same fo» rcs of empty -whose tyranny 
the modern inhabitants a | 
dt ord ‘ speak of themselves as the - 8 
eof a ‘nid er aid more virtuous dynatsy ; but it is highly — 
pYobable that the whole nation descended from the Chinas of Mano — 
and, mixing with the Zartars, by whom the plains of Howan and — 
“gathe more southern province’ were thinly inhabited, formed by des — e | 
grées the race ofanenywhom we now see in pees of the noblest 
idee in Asia . 
pa ne ofan opinion, which 1 offer is the result of jong: q 
~ a ious’ inquirie es, I should regularly proceed to examine the 
ee and letters, religion and philosophy, _ of the present Chinese, 
~ satd subjoin some xemarks on: their ancient monuments, on« their 
_. Beiences;and on their arts bothdiberal and mechanical : ? but their 
” Spoken languages not having been preserved by the usual symbols 
of nitionlare sounds, rast have been for many ages ina continual ~ 
f des, if we may so call them, are merely the symbols _ 
om 4 pop ular religion was iunported from Indian. iiage _ : 
comparatively” a 3 and=their philosophy seems yet in-so rude 
‘Seeaustate, as. hurdly. fo deserve the appellation ; they have no ancient 
Semonuments, foi which? théit” origin can be traced even by plau-- 
Sei! fe. $> their® sczences are: wholly exotic; ‘and their 
-emechanioal arts I i ‘characteristic ofa particu=— 
ny set emia, | in a country so highly 
; not have discovered and Ss 


























seeidbvoured by natnre,. 
They have indeed, 





f national music and national poetry, and 

both of thenr beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, scnlpture, or 

_ architecture, as arts of imagination; they seem (like other Asiaties 

| > te have no We. Instead, therefore, of enlarging sep: ‘ 
a, of those heads, I shall briefly inquire, how far the lite ature 
4nd: religious praciices of China confirm ¢ or. ses ts erro 
Laces ae : 















~ ject before us, is nearly co 
maintains, that-the hy 









languages, and institutions, both 
fully evinees ; bit that China was peopled 
_ centuries before oir era by a-colony from the banks of the Nil 
© -« though-neither Persians tor Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard - 
5 of such-aaeefigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even 
© of so learned a man cannot Support ; and, since.reason grounded 

on. facts can—alone decide such a question, we havea right to de 

_xmad Clearer evidence and stronger arguments, than any. tha 

«has adduced. jpt bear, ind 













~. but seem wholly : i ste he C 
which might easily have been invented | they assert) by an in 
— “dividual; and might very naturally have heen contrived by the 
first Chinas, or out-cast Hindus, who Gither never knew, or Had 
forgotten, the alphabetical characters of their wiser ancestors, Ag 
= to the table-and busts ofasis, they seem to be given wp 
forgeries ; but, if they were indisputably genuine, th 
nothing to the-purpose'; for the letters on the busi 
been designed a8 alphabetical ; ’ 
really were farbricated in Durape) w. 'y happy, 
=~ two or three-6f them are exactly the same with'those on a incial. 
pillar yetestanding inthe north of India. In Egypt, i 
rely. the testimony of the Greeks, who studicd no Ta ? 
their own, there were two sets: of alphabetical ~ haracicrs : * 
the one popular, like the various létters nsedin our Indian 
provinces + and the other sacerdoial, like the D&eandgari, espécially 
— that form of.it, which we see in the Véda 5 besides which-they hid: <some: {lit 
" tiwssorts “of sacred sculpture; the one simple, like the figures'of - 
BuppaA and_the three Rams ; and the other, allegorical, like the ec 
images of Ganwsa_ or Divine Wisdom, and Assaxr, or Nature, wi 
all their emblematicai accompaniments ; but the read character: f 
~ the Chinese appears wholly. distinct from any Lqyptian-writing, either 
mysterious or popular ; ond, as.to the fancy of M. rx Gore is, that 
.. the complitated. symbols of China were at first no «07 


© niciven monograrns Jet us hopes: 
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_ Soneeit, which he started. 
— display his ingenuity i 
f We have ocular proof, <that 
~ Chinese were originally (like our-astrovonti 





eontical and chymical sym- 
bols)..the pictures “or outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs 
for simple “ideas, which the ied by. the most ingenious 
\ combinations and the. i shy “but; as the. system - 

lieve, to es and the Japanese, it would be 

























pontine 
heir spoken language ; for independently 0 
ation during a series of ages, it has the peculi : 
four or five sounds, whichothernations articulate, and is 








constant fluctu- 


written symbols for those ideas, are very complex. This has. 

arisen, I suppose; from the singular habits “of the people ; for, 
though their-common tongue be so musically accented as to form 

ackind ef recitative, yet it wants those. grammatical accents, without 

which albhumean tongues would appear inonosyllabic: thus Amita, ° 
with an accent.on the first syllable, means, i 

smmeasurable; and the natives of Benga! pronounce t¢ Omite 7 but, 





intoChina, the people of that country, unableto pronounce the 
of theirmew God, called him Fox; the son of Mo-vx, and di- 

S S epithet Amita into three syllables. O-sa-10, annexing: to 
them certain: ideas ,of their own, and expressing them in writing 
vby, three distinete symbols. We may: judge: from: this instance, 









rnations can lead toany certain eonchision as to their origin; yet 
stance, which 


| oo gat noaloeagambicl I produce as conjectural only, but which ap- 
pears more-and— ré plausible, -the “oftener E: idex it The 








ees of the Hindus is uaquestionably the For of Chine but 


’ the great progenitor of the @hinese is alsé-named: by them Four, 
<‘where the second monosyHable ‘signifies, it seems; a victim : wow 


the ancestor-of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the — 


the few radical characters of the 


pit at present ; and, for the reasons ~~ 
tes nor weakens the opinion, — 
z traly.be said — 


»-monosyllables, ,eyen when: the. ideas expressed by themy and the 


when the religion of Buppua, the son of Ma’ya’, was carried hence _ 


~@whether a comparison. of their-spoken tongue with the-dialects.of ~ 


I have given, supplies me with an argument” 



















Chandravansa, ov children of the" Moos, -was, according to their 
Purdnas o= legends: Buppua, or-the genins ofthe planet Mercury, 


from whom, in the fiji degree, descended 4 ‘prince nained’ Dauuya ; 


= = 6 


ee 








ss . Yao Aifth in Ucctat Seo Fo- -HI, oF at le 
fifth. mortal in the first inrperial deriasty ; that all Chinese his 
q is considered by Chinese theeeselycs_ai poetic: 
__bulous that: his father ri-co, like the Fadian | king Yaya‘ry, walk 
4 ‘several women ; and ‘thas Fo-n1, the 


head of their. race, appeared, é y the Chinese, i in 2 provinee: 
west, and held his court in the territory of Chin, where th 


mentioned bythe Indian ‘legislator are sup 


rérsclf én a pene encircled by a raz 
soon after which she became: pregnant, and at the end of 
__ years was delivered of 4 son radiant as herself;who, au 
titles, had that of Sv, or Star Es the Year, ~ Now i 


gion! system: shite 


ition at ni; ht 
A planet, and called 


gir “iehoee father Was prose 
versal delet 3 now, 
DS pative of of Te flood, nor bella any eal seen on 
ies he of whose sapracter and even of ae 






















Grom the lower age of Menke 0 { 

their poctical history - begins, = oe the sane > = Foe E. 
nr on the mountains of Chin, but thatsthe great inundation in the —~ 
reign of ¥Ao was cither confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
ee the whole accotint of it be » if contain any allusion 
~ tothe flood of Noam, lias bes ly raisplaced, a Ae Sige: A 
alists.— — . 2 








er it was, had been nac eto the- 
training the great body of the sti “from those of 
conscience and virtue, which the civil power could not reach ; and r= 
vit is hardly possible that, without such restrictions, any government FS 
could long-have subsisted» with felicity ; for no government ean: ~ 

: Sd subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot. be” -admiinis- 
~tered without the sanctions of religion. Ofthe réligious: opinions, 

“en “Cusrecius and his followers, we may glean’a general. 
gto ein the fragments of, their works translated hy Courret: 
jerthéy professed a firm belief i in. the supreme Gop, ‘and gave:a de- 
aaionstration ofthis being and of his providence from “the™ exquisite 
«beauty md perfection of the celestial bodies, and the wonderful — 
order of nature inthe whele fabric of the visible world. From 

is heliet they deduced:a system of Ethics, which the philosopher 
es words at the close of the Lu nye: TH He; says: 

Sho shall be fully persuaded, that the Lord of Heaven —— 

governs che universe;.‘who shall i in all things chuse smoderation, — = 
Swho.shall perfectly know his own species, and so act among them, 
otis 1 18 and [manners may conform to his knowledge of Gop 
“man, may be truly said to discharge all the duties of a sage, 

= and to be far exalted above the conimon herd of the human “race.” 
But such #religion and snch ——— se never have been pee 
and we find, th 












appear to have encours 1, and a fi app : 
“-pome parts of the oldest In ope pee believed in, the ageney 
of Peni or fuiglary spirits, presidi er the stars and the clouds, 

= “Sover Takes and TV ors, mountaitis, ed and woods, over_cértain 
“yégions and'towis, over all the he glemeate (of which, bke the Hitidiss, 
: ey reckoned JHe ) and Ee over feta the- moet brilliant of 


































them oth PEG a fere 
ce passage from, the: Shi-c emmy. 
__ in the-style of the Br 
with due reverence, 
divine spirits accept i 

~ adore the Gods Jangour and oscitancy, clearly perceive — 
“A ~ sacred laps These are imperfect traces indeed, but the 
FE: traces, of an affinity between the religion of Manu and that of thex 

Chinas, whom he names améng_ the apggtiates from it: M. Lm 
- Geytu..observed, he says, a strong. resemblance between the funer- 
al rites of the Chinese and the Sra'ddka of the Hindus ;.and M. ~ 
Bay, after a learned investigation, conclides, that.“ Es 
puerile and absurd stories of the Chinese fabulists co; 
nant of merle Indian. bigioey with a faint sh 








} : 3 : b ASO ORD 

| the immolation of cattle ; yet we know, that various animals, eve : 
- bulls and men, were anciently sacrificed by the Chinese} besides 
which we discover man M singular marks of relation between themy 
and the old Hindus: as in the remarkable period» of four. Aundred 
and thirty to thousand, and the cycle of | : 


dilection f the mystical number nine 5 


: just-mentioned obsequies consisting f tice and Suis offered to 
“onames Bed their ancestors in peers of 2g childless, lest such 








‘sort: of red ee linen 
Bae: All the circumstances,—9 
the two heads of literature and religion, seem mienent to" PENE 
(as far as such a question admits proof) that the Chinese and Hindus 
were originally the same people, but having been separated 
four thousand -years, have retained few strong features of 
nz consanguinity, especially as the Hindus 

t | language and ritual, while the Chinese very soon lost. 
and the Hir rie Have ave constantly i i A shemse! 
while the Chinese, by a by a mipeture of : = 


ee ae 


























- of their first seclatiie ot at aca formed.a race distin 
“In appearance both from Indians and. Tartans: — =. * : 
A similar diversity has arisen, I. believe, from similar catises, 
between the people of China and Tepon. on the seeond-of whiels 
_ hation§ we have Mow, or soon shall have. ‘as correct’ and as. ample — 
instraction fs can possibly be’ obtained without a perfect aequain- 
tance with the “Chinese , s. Kamprer has taken from M- 
i the first, and he from Kameren anes 











ee 1 A with the principal natives “of it, has one? A 
po ea saree materinle-fot the natural and civil his: 
tory of « country secluded, as the Romans used to-Say of our own 
island, from the rest of the world: the works of those dilustrious 
travellers will confirm and embellish each other; and, when My 
Tresixaw shall haye acquired a” knowledge of Chinese, to which a 
part of Wis leisure in Japa-will be devoted, his precious -collection 
of books i that language, on the laws and revolutions, the natural 
productions, the arts; thonnalaetasen: and sciences of Japan, will be 
=. dis hands an inexhaustible mine of new and- important informa- 
~ tion. Both he and his predecessor assert with cofidence, and, I 
doubt not, with truth, that the Japanese’ would résent, as-an insult 
“on their dignity’ the Bare suggestion of their descent) from the 
8 Chinese, whom they stxpass in several of the mechanical aris, and, 
"What is of greater consequence, in military spirit; ‘but’ they do not, 
=: understand, mean to deny; that they atea branch of the same 
“fncient stem with the people of China ; and, were that fact ever 
80 wartnly contested*by them, it might be proved by, an invincible 
_ argtiment, if the ~preveding part of this discourse, on the origin of 
_> the Chiriese, be thought to contain just reasoning. Tn the first place,” 
Fe RnS: incontivable, that the Japanese, who never appear to 
“.have™ been conquerors. or conquered, should” have adopted -— 
the whole system of Chinese literatafe with all -its ineon- 
venience’ aiid j intricacies, if an immemorial éotinexion had not sub- 
“Bisted. betwééh ‘the two nations; or, in other wordspifthe bold and | 
“ingenious race, who" peopled Japan: in the taid@le of ‘the thirteenth — 
_.. eentury “before Carist, and, about six hundred years afterwards, 
Sktablished their monarchy, had not carried with-them the letters 
ahd Téarmmhe, which they and the Chinese had-possessed-in common; 
___ but ty principal-areument is, that the Hindu or Lyxptian Wolatry 
has-prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages; and sone Se 
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SY ai Lobe hitina kessia 
~~ Isr, whose ‘as it is exhibited by the German 
the Brarhnians,t0> 





thom I showed.it,immediately recogn - 
E nine pleasure and enthusiasm. It is very true that the 

- differ widely from the natives of Japan ingpeix vernacular dialects, in 
external manners, and perhaps in the strength of their mental facul- 
ties ; but as wide a difference is observable among all the nations of 
the Gothic family ; and we might secounteyen for a greater 
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larity, by considering the number of ages, dh which the. 
swarmshave beens from the great Jndian hi 
primarily belo ; ; ave | 
\ polished-7 
| farther eastward than the Giénas, have, sibly chan; 
| their featires ‘and characters by intermarriages with various Tartarian 
-- __ tribes, whom they found loosely scattered over their isles, 


or who, afterwards fixed their abode:in them. 
fe Having nowy shown in five discourses, 
| Tariars were-originally- distinct races, while 
three stems may be traeed-to Jrdn, as to-a commo cen’ 


2 ; lily. they renee iagigye oe 
ee four thousand years ago I may seem to have accomplish 


of the Asiatic, 












. “with scrupulous’ attention” all th detached or insulated races of 
men) who either inhabit the borders of. India, Arabia, Tartary,;<Persta 
~ gnd-China, or are interspersed. in the mountainous, and uncultivated 
‘parts of those extensive regions. To this examination I shall, at 
our néxt-annual meeting, allot an entire discourse; and if, 4 
“our inquiries, no=more than “wee primitive races can” be fow 
willbe a subsequent consideration; whether those three” 
- ei common root, and, if they had, by what means 
eseryed amid the violent sho ich our zie 
tovhave sustained 
: ae 


























iB of as manycelebrated nations, who j 
mG as faras theesubject admits of proof, 40have descended 
from three primitive stocks, which we call for:the_present——— 
Indian, Arabian, Taxtarian;~and_ we have nearly. travelled over 
wLAsa, if not with a perfect coincidence of sentiment, at least, — 
swith a8 much unanimity, as canbe naturally. expected:in a large 
~_body_of men, each of Whom must assert it ‘as his right, and. i 
etd as his duty, to decide on all points for himself. Sk | 
and never to decide on ofeons noite without the best. evidence, — 
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_ that can possibly be ted : our travéls will this day be — 

~ concluded, but our historical researches would have been-tets— 
incomplete, if we had passed without attention ayer thee numerous~——. 
races of borderers, who have long been established” on the limits of i 2 

Wrabia, Persia, India, Ching, andLartary; over the-wild. tribes 

vesiding. in. the i ag parts-of. those extensive regions ;_ 

and A <3 . 


ane = dj tantsnof the islands annexed be 
_ geographers to their Marte of this globe. a eo 









aA 


tus take our departure from dduye near the gulf of .. + 





“Elan itis ang Ing encircled Asia, with such deviations from our- = 
‘=rourse asthe subjeet_ may require, let us teturn to the_point——— 
~ trom which sve. ;endeavouring if we are able-to-find a 
~ Ration, who may elearly 4 juste nr g from their 
— language, religion, and manners, to-be neithe Indians, Arabs, nox 
Tartars, pirevor mixed ; but always. rememberi g, that any sraall 
family detached in an early age-from their parent stock, -without 
letters, with few ideas beyond — objects ofthe first necessity = ——= 
-_ and conseqtently with few i es ing.their-abode ona. 
ange. of moutitains,-in an island. or even i a witte_Zegion before 
2 ee ee ee = : 
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oldest and best Greek authors call Livythreans ; Z 
distinct fromthe Arabs; and whom, from the coneur= 
rence. of many strong testimonies, we may safely refer 


« Indian stem. “ D' Herariot mentions. a tradition {which he 











Pail our belief of Ais events ; but Newroy, 
nothing in science without demonstration, and nothing in his 
‘without such evidencé as he thought conclusive, asserts from ai 
thorities, which he had carefully exa 
voyagers “ carried with them both pe E 
were their astronomy, igati 

says he, they had letters, and ra! 
days of Jos, who mentions them.” ~ 
the book which takes its na e fi 










of ies own construction, could no other than a eee 
Hindu race» in all events, there is no ground for. believiny 
“them of a fourth distinct lineage ;-and we néed say nom 
them, till we meet them again, on our: return, under the: 
«Phoenicians. * 

















~ _ of Sny fe ee tho. sere “not oxginslly ‘Annbe of the ae or 
~ mixed ‘breed :anciently;. _perhaps, there were Troglodytés in part 
of the peninsula, but they seem to have bécn long-supplanted by _ 
the Nomads, ox.wondering herdsmen ; end who those Lroglodytes — 
= were, -we shall see very clearly, if.we ¢ deviate o few moments from 
our intended path, and make ashort excursion into countries me: 
deiely aah onthe: Western, s=A frican, side-of the Red Sea, - 
“That the language, which we. call Eiiopie, 
: n, and asister of Arabic and ‘Bere we- 
: , C os from the great multitude of sdostieat 
on (which is a fas: the simila 
~»matical arrangement of the ms ‘mow at the same 
time, ‘that it is written, Eke all the Ticua characters, from 
the Tefi hand to the right, and that the vowels are annexed, as in 
Devana'gari, to the consonants ; with which they forma syllabic 
system extremely clear and_.conyenient, but disposed ina Jess 
artificial order thai the system of letters now exhibited in-the 
Sansorii- grammars ; whence it may justly be inferred; that the 
< say contrived by Pa‘snu or his disciples is comparatively modern; |» 
and no doubt, froma cursory examination of many old 
~ inseriptions on pillars acd in caves, which have ‘obligingly- been 
sent to me from.all parts of India, that the’ Na’ gark and Ethopian 
letters had at first similar form. It has long been. my Jepinion, 
that the Abyssinians of the Arabianmestock, having ne symbolsof 
their own,to represent articulate sounds, borrowed- those of the 
‘Black pagans, whom the: Greeks call Troglodytes. from. their 
primeval ‘habitation i in natural caverns; for in mountains excsvated: 
= by. their own: labour : they avere probably the first inhabitants of A 
Africa, where they became in time the builders of magnificent a 
i the founders of seminaries for the advancement: of seience 7 
—sn4- the. inventors { if tRey were not rather the 
symbolicg! cl 




























importers J. 
that the Eh 
- Egyptians, a 
— ssi g 





= ase very pees = Baste méon the languegé and “geuins or 
the Avabs,-.we.are indebted. for more impertant, and; ¥- believe, 
ae acoura.e; information concerning ihe nations established near 
the Nile from.its fountains to ats mouths, shana Durcpe united. 
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ae = oe 





ast, therefore, have been for ages in 5 tated and 
haps, to no certain conclusion as to thé origin or the 


; val -tribes, who. anciently spoke them. ~ It is very -retharkable, 
as Mr. Brucz and Mr. Bayar haye proved, that ihe. Greeks 
~ gave the appéllation of Indians oth t0 the souther: i 
Ajric and tothe peop! Lega on - 
observable, that, . i 
~ ealled-all the: 


d a DDHA, ‘and enter the great. Indian’ ocean, 
“their Asiatic and African brethren - ‘were probably the first: 
= navigators, ¥? 
=Onthe islands near Yemen we have 


quiry, may here 
- and; as to the Curds or other independent, races, 
jnhabit the branches of ‘Zaurus or the banks of Eupheates and! 
they have, I believe, no written language, mor any 
rials of their origin: it has, indeed, been 

travellers, that'a race of. wanderers in - Diyarrbeor eb 

; one ‘of our seriptire ; 

= imagine; some tr 









“tars, we: oo 7 seemless eat secatatpeple oxen d 
mountains, and return toe those, which separate Tran fromdadia: 
The “principal inhabitants of the mountains, called Pérsict, where 
they rut towards: the westy: Parvdi, > frome known ome 













where “they join manus. in the north, were anciently. 















E among. the: Bra‘ly ryothe name of Deradas, bat -_ to have 
~~ been destroy by. ierous tribes of Ajyha'ns or 
ag whom are the jas, who give their name to 
inous district ; and there is be Foes pees for peliev 


“hai, the “Afghans descarga the: they-some: 
“times in confidence avow that unpepular in ge 

they. sedulously conceal, and sediials other Mus nay Si : 
sert ; beemge azaret, which : appears to-be thé Asareth of Esp t 
_js one of their territories ; and, principally, because their langage 4 
48 evidently a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. ig gee 
=> We come now to the river.Sindhu and theeonnirg waite. 
fromrit-: mear_ijs mouths we find a ashe ong by. ames 
in his: Journal,’ ree which M. DiAny poses fo” 

















eras on the: part of aie Br ‘ttish government, procured bangers | 
guest. the. Sanganian letters, which are -a-sert of Way gt and 4 
‘specimen. of their language, which is apparently d ke 
Inilan dialects, from the Sanseri:; nor covet 
as ons, which T hhaye. ee of 2 





that the cingular “people, called® Bot, = “A 
p i from . 


aa the-AMediters ranian 








oa g Sieagde, chart -edshith, tg parse Phoake bhi, earth, anda, 

“hundred more, for which the collector of thera could find uo paral- 
Tel in-the vulgar dialect of Hindustan, though we know them to be 
pure Sanscrit scarce changed in a single letter. A ‘very ingenious 
“friend, to = emabe fact ae ae x 




















shi, in some: piratical © expedition, 
+ of Arabia or Ajrieg, whence.they-migh 
ene 


mbit dai length har 
Europ To the kindness of Mr. Matsr am also i 


as a rusekable 1006 


in onions conte to D paedataal wars 
Ae to the Moplas, im 
it poets’ in ae bs 


who. have 


d them to me ; and I haye found reasons 
rang from the old Indian stem, though 
d with the first tamblers 








pots t§ various eiatatastes woogie yi : 
© the Hindu race, and formerly, ‘perhaps, extended -ratuch. 
the west and to the'south, ¢o-as to include Lancéd, ox the 
point of the Indian astronomers; nor ‘can “we reasonably doubt, : 
|. _ that the sare interprising family fF pleated colonies in the other isles, 
of the-same ocean from the Malawi, » Which take ‘their 

_ from the mountain: ». to the Mohiccas, or Mallica’s, 
probably fa. 


















nd them. ptain Forrest assured me, that. he 
found the isle of J Bali (a great name in the historical poems of Zndia) 






hy Hindus, whe worshipped the same idols, which he _ 
“hadseen in this province ; and that of Mad, it have aeeee sO. 
_denominated, like the wellknown ‘territory wes! 
~sula; by a nation, who understood Sanserit . 10 = 
surprized, that. M./D’Axvitie was unable to-assign’a reason, n, why 
the Jabadios,.or Vavadwr'pa, of Provemy was rendered insthe: old © 
“Latin version the isle of Barley ; bit we must adminedlitingiteee =? 
spirit and patient labour of the Grezks and ene whom econ 
observable seems to have escaped. Tava meats barle 
¥ «cd though that word; or its ‘regular v 
* solely to Java, yet the great French geog 
“strong reasons for believing, ‘thaf the ancients 
Tn whatever -way the nanié of the last mentioned island may be ~ 
_ written by Huropeans, it is clearly an Indian word, implying-abiin-— a 
~-dange or excellence ; but we cannot help wondering, that neither: the 
- “natives of it,- nor the best “informed of our Pandits wit-by 
pay stich appellation; expecially asit still exhib sible traces. 
“of primeval cortiexion with India: from the very acturate and = 
“interesting account of it by a learned and ingenious member of our 
own body, we discover, without any recourse to’ spegeininat 7, 
Pe Jecture, that multitudes of pure Sanserit words oceur in the prin- 
cipal dialectsof the Sumatrans ; that, among their laws, two ype ms 
rules concerning sureties aie bee ee to be taken word for. 





























 Devana aed but in every seies oné letter is omitted, because-i 
is never“found in the languages of those islanders. Tf Me 
Manspen has proved (as he firmly believes, and as Ave; from our 
knowledge sas his accuracy, may fairly. presume) fe seat Vesti; 















-oipne ancient langnage ase discomnib in 
Sot the southern seas fy 


*“to-the remotesi islands tely See we 
specimens in his ace aed, ee parent — 













re countries, now asia the Gare of C ae be ‘ 
—- northern limits of India, and the extensive domain of 
~~ those Lartars, who are still ‘independent, iW 

That the people of Pétyid.or, Tibet were Hindus, who engr: 
the heresies, of Buppua“on- their old_ mythological religi 
know from the researchers set eae who 

























ers are spperealy Ti, but their Tanguage hz 

ase ~ the Siesteantire of being writien_with more’ letters that are” 
ever pronounced; for, although it was anciently Sanserit |i 

“and -polysyllabic, it seems at present, Mfrom—the infipance. of 
Chinese manners, to consist of F maonosytinbles to form W 






=in common. aim many letters, which we seein 
; and thusweare enabled to trace in their writing 
: mber of Sanscrit words” sand” phrases, which in their spoken 
 aislaal “aré quite undistinguishable. _ The two engravings i > 
_ Grorar’s book, from: sketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit -2 sys 
= tent of Lgyptian and Indian mythology; and a complete explana- 
“tion-of them would have done the ‘learned author more credit 
than his. fanciful etymologies, which are always. ridiculous, ahd 
att grossly erroneous: Brest cai 
“The Tariars having been. wholly unlettered, as they free: susie 
confess; before their conversion to the religion’ of Arabia; Ww aiid! 
cannot. but suspect, that.the natives of Eighiir; ‘Tanwit, aud Khata, 
who liad systems of letters and are even said tohave enltivated libe 
__ arts, were not of the Tartarian, but-of the Indian, ini 
the same remark to the nation whom we call Barmas; but wi 
known to the Pundits by-the name of Brakmachinas, and see] 
have ee Bracimani of Prozemy : they were probably. ram 


Se a -= 


me; 
y the p iestsin &-much older ¢ 
oLet us. now return eastward to the farthest “Agade? domin 
ees raed ‘und, rounéling them on the northeast, ‘pass directly 
the -Hyperboreans ; “from all that can. be learned of their’ 


and manners, -kppoar like-the: Massageter 
aay 


ay original compositions - 
, cauvinced, i008 the best information 





“Moszs = Thora lise 
Wi more able. to. elucidate the subject, has: inserted 


might -colleet some curious information 
present oceasion required it ; but teal the. races -of Roars 
~shabit the branches. of Caves i tinitsof i 
apply the remark,~-before annot ally 


temple of the goddess ANAITIS, W1 
rities, to be the N. ie or Venus, of the ol 


y rst Gaede front Ee T can add nothing to™¥ 
advasiced concerning them in former discourses ; ; 
written. monuments of old Phrygia being extant, 1 shall 
rve, on the authority ofthe Greeks, that the grand are 
erious worship in- that. comtry was the Mother of. thi 
Rotare patoositie, ag-wesee her.amotig thé Jndian 
under a thotisond names... aes eS 























“indefindchily of a divine origin ni 
beauty, purer morality, more-impo 


er srtains both of poetry and eloquence; than 
Same c compass from all other books, that 


schich the Seriptures consist, a 
(ons, mich beee ni a 


aheoltt e. penne property of each 
—— I hope, J should be one ofthe Inst mien Tk 
my,own belief On. 


been.e | into seven large volumes ang no ote eat 
that of holding the-pen ;_but (to borrow a turn ofe 
“one 0 of our. am pet) “for what L have produced, I 
; it-is-for whatd have that 





r Bp Gules with ‘so much ‘naytgenst tong: 
my discourses on the five Sed Pome: and on 
alon; 


all gex 
et elon ne i 
ve hav gradually” been led, 


sis bo one than ae coal: and, that all 
a inaccurately called, were primarily of. 








AG fore, wt ore 
_ sumed. Could these facts 
© erdence, it would=iob 











ty: of shoots from the Indian, 2 

such intermixtures of them, as, i 
turally Heve.Tiappened.— — —-—— 
without. hesitation the aphorism of Lixwavs, 

















that beginning Gon created one pair-only of every living” 
species, which has a diversity of sex ;” but, since that incom- 


«parable naturalist argues principally from the wonderful diffusion 
© of vegetables, and from’ an hypothesis, that the water on this globe 
has’ been continually. siding ¥ : g e 


“and closer argument. 
which si 
WY 








pre 













yy Ta US or, al a ot} 
~-feeeived into courts of judicature from the schools © 
* sophers : we must not, therefore, Says our preat ~ 
more causes of natural tings, than those, whi 


aeegeorumt jor natural phenomena 








=e Of every 






evident in geometrical pro- 
~ gression, so well ki we ever taken the trouble. to 

um a series of as many terms, as they sappose generations of men 
in ewo-or three thousand years. It follows, that the Author of 
Nature (for ali: nature proclaims its divine author) created but 
one pair of our species ; yet, had it not been (among other reasons) — 
"= dor. the devastations, which history has recorded, of water and fire, 
mes, fainine, and pestilence, this earth-would née now have’ 
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and, as far as their nature admitted, happy, but, intrustéd with 
freedom of -will to~ be vicious and. consequently degraded .: what- 
ever might ‘be their option, they must’people in time the region 
where they first were established, and their numorous descendants 
must necessarily seek new countries, as inclination might prompt; 
or accident lead, them ; they would of course migrate in separate 
families and clans, which, for,ctting by degrees the language of 
their common progenitor, would form new dialects to convey new 
ideas, both simple and complex; netural affection would unite 
them at first, and a sense ‘of reciprocal ultility, the great and only 
cement of social union in the absence of public honor and justice, 
for which in evil times it is a gencral substitute, would combing 
them at length in communities more or less regular ; laws would 
be proposed by a part of each community, but enacted by the 
‘whole ; and governments would be variously arranged for ‘the 
happiness or misery of the governed, according to their own vir- 
tue and wisdom, or depravity and folly ; so that, in less than 
three thousand years, the world would exhibit the same ap- 
pearances, which we may actually observe on it in “the age of 
the great Arabian imapostor. - : oe Se ass 
’ On that part of it, to which our united Sesiches are ge- 
nerally confined, we see five races of men peculiarly distinguish- 
ed, in the time of Manommen, for their multitude and extent of 
dominion; but we have reduced them to éhree, because we can’ 
discover no more, that essentially differ in language, religion, 
_manners, and othér known characteristics: now those — three- 
raccs, how variously soever they may at present be dispersed 
‘and intermixed, must (if the preceding conclusions be. justly 
drawn) have migrated eriginally from a central country, to find, 
which is the problem proposed for solution. ‘Suppose it solved ;” 
and give any. arbitrary name to that centre : let it, if you please, 
be Iran. The three primitive languages, therefore, must at first 
have been concentrated in Jrdn, and there only in fact we 
see traces of them in the earliest historical age ; but, for the sake 
of greater precision, conceive the whole empire of Jran, with all 
its mountains and vallies, plains and rivers; to be every way 
infinitely diminished ; the first winding courses, therefore, ef all 
the nations proceeding from it by land, and nearly at the same 


‘eh. He 
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if then you consider the seats of ali the migrating nations as points 
in a surrounding figure, you. will perceive,. that the several rays, 
diverging from Iran, may be drawn to them without any intersee-, 

tion; but this will not happen, if you assume as a centre Arabia, 
or Enivt; India, Tartary, or China ; it follows, that Zran or Pride, 

(I contend for the meaning, not the iain); was the central country, 
which we sought. This modv~of,ieasoning I have adopted, not 
from any affectation (as you wil! do me the justice to believe) of 

‘@ scientific diction, but for the sake of conciseness and variety, 
and from a wish to avoid-repetitions ; the substance of my argu- 
ment having been detailed in a different form at the close of an- 
other discourse ; nor does the argument in any form rise to demon- 

’ stration, which the question: by no means admits-: it amounts, 
however, to such a proof, grounded on written evidence and cre- 
dible testimony, as all mankind hold sufficient for decisions affect- 

-ing property, freedom, and life. 

~«- Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of Asit, 
and consequently, as. it might be proved, of the whole earth, 
sprang from three branches of one stem : and that those branches 
have shot into their present state of luxuriance in a period 

-oomparatively short, is apparent from a fact universally ac- 
knowledged, that we find no certain monument, or even probable 
tradition, of a nations planted, empires and states raised, laws enact- 

_ed, cities built, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, arts 

“invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at most fifteen or 
sixteen centuries before the birth of Carist, and from another 
fact, which cannot be controverted, that seven -hundred or. 
thousand years would have been fully adequate to the . supposed 
-propagation; diffusion, and establishment of the human race. 

+ The most ancient history of that race, and the oldest compo= 
sition perhaps in the world, is a work in Hebrew, which we may - 
“suppose at first, fur the sake of our argument, to hyve no higher 
authority than any other work of equal antiquity, that the re- 
searches of the curious,had accidentally brought to light: it is 
ascribed to Musau ; for so he writes his own name, which, after 
the Greeks and Romans, we have changed into Moses; and 
though it was manifestly his object to give an historical account 
of a single family, he has introduced it with a short view of the 
primitive world, and his introduction has been’ divided, perhaps 

-puproperly,: into. eleven’ chapters.. After describing with awful 





2 miserable ; that from delusion. re tapndbity; they - 
supreme  benefictor, ne pes could not pardon h 


We-cannot but believe, 
inspired, oe ops cihees 





to embellish and Ae historical truth : and, if (this Ww 

for such illustrations, we might produce the same account Nerang <a 
creation and the fall, expreseed by symbols very nearly similar, 
from the 2 “urdnias themselves, and even from. the Véda,. which al 









The sketch of ‘antediluvian 
dark passages, is followed. by 
destroyed the whole race Y pairs ; an ~ 
fact admitted as true by>- nation, to whose literature we 
have access, and parti the ancient Hindus, who 
~ allotted anentire Purdna to the detail of that event; 

“relate, as usual, in symbols or allegories. [ concur mrost hearily 
writh-those, who insist, that in proportion as any fact mentioned 
in hi 28 seems gee to the course of nature, or, in One = 





















01 nclmed by er ruptions from ita ountains; 

~ teenie b rid waste by hurricanes, and® whole islands depopulated: —~ 

by earthquakes :ifthen we look at the firmament de h 
_ innumerable stars ; if we 
star is a sun, ati 
and if our ardent fancy, Boat 
waft us beyond the visible _ sphere into of rarietieity, dis~ 
closing other celestial expanses and other systems of suns ani 
worlds on all sides. without number or end, we cannot but 
the submersion of our little spheroid as an infinitely less even: 
respect of the immeasurable universe,. than oe dest i 





5 = 
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“flood, however, be s 
nitude of so. 


a oa in eae fess 
dence. 
3 of the just and virtuous man, whose lineage was 
Preset from the gencral inundation, travelled, we are told, a8 
they began to multiply, in dhree large: divisions variously subdiyid- 
ed : the Pohiide en of Yarer seem, from n the tr: s of Skla vicar 
names, and the Tag ion of 


‘so Many names incontestably p 
that. we cannot hesitatesin pro: 
whom hitherto we have denominated 


branch, the most + powesjal and adven 
Cusn, M 


aid, an should seem, in Acie of the divine powe 

project, which was baffled by means appearing at first: view” 

equate to the purpose, but ending in violent dissension 

the projectors, and* in the ultimate. separation of them 
ent eleo.. seems fo: be recorded by the Fae Hind, 











] 





% Feeenod between the Oxus and Euphrates, the mi 


; enterprising of the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idol 







casus and the borders of India, that is, within 
tian ; for, though most of the Mosaje names ha ee 
derably altered, yet numbers of them remain unchan: 
still find Harrdn in Mesoptamia, and tzgrelléns /appear: 
in fixing the site of Babel. 

‘Thus, on 













~ by evidence in part Mga probable, 
~ the connection of the Mosaic history with that v 
by a chain of sublime predictions. ungestionably ancient, and 
apparently fulfilled, must induce us to think the Hebrew narrative 
more than human in -its origin, and consequently true in every 
substantial part of it, though possibly expressed in figurative _ 
language ; as many learned and pious men have believed, and as.” 
the most pious may believe ee injury _ and_perha: 
vantage, to the cause of revea 
duced with supernatural k ows \ : 
but absolutely certain, that the whole race of man A proces fon 
trim, as from a centre, whence they migrated at first in three . 
éolonies ; and that those three branches grew from a common ee 
which - ‘tad been miraculously ee! in a general spexulsion and, 
inundation of this globe. 

Having antived by a different path. at the same conclusion. 
ara Bryant as to one of those families, the most i 














_ we botlr eonclude to be various shoots from the Hamian or Amo- 
“nian branch, T shall add but little to my former observations on» 
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“if the deluge feally epened at the <= peared by Mossy: 
those nations, whose monuments are preserved or whose writing 
are accessible, must have retained memorials of an eveni so stup 
dous and camparatively so recent. ; but in fact they have ret 
such memorials +’ this reasoning seems just; and the fret is 
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beyond - controversy : Secondly ; “ those inemorials were expressed 
by the race of-Ham, before the use of lvtters, in rude sculpture or 
‘painting, and mostly in-symbolical tures of the ark, the eight 
persons concealed in it, and the birds, which first were dismissed 
from it: this fact is probable, but, I think, not sutticientiy agcer- 
tained.” . Thirdly ; “all ancient Mythology (except what was 
purely Sabian) had “its primary source in those various symbols 
misunderstood ; so that ancient Mythology stands now in the place 
‘ef symbolical sculpture or painting, and must be explained on the 
saine principles, on which we should begin to decypher the origin- 
als, if they now existed :” this part of the system is, in my opin- 
ion, carried too far ; nor can-J persuade myself (to give one in- 
stance out of many, that the beautiiul allegory of Curr and Psycur, 
had the remotest. allusion to the deluge, or that Hrmen signified 
the ved, which covered the patriarch and his family. These prop- 
ogitions, “however, are supported with great ingenuity and solid” 
erudition, but, unprofitably for the argument, and unfortunately, 
perhaps, for the fame of the work itself, recourse is hed to ety+ 
mological conjecture, than which no mode of reasoning is in general 
weaker or more delusive. He, who professes to derive the words 
of any one language from those of another, must expose himself 
to the danger of perpetual errors, unless he be perfectly acquaint- 
ed with both ; yet my respectable friend, though eminently skilled 
“in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no sort of acquaintance with 
any. Astatic- dialect, except Hebrew ; and he has consequently made 
mistakes, which every learner of Arabic and Persian- must ins 

_ stantly detect- Among jijty radical words (ma, taph, and ram 
_ being included), eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, twelve merely 
Indian, and’ seventeen. both Sanserit and Arabic, but in senses 
totally different ; while two are Greck only, and one Egyptian, or 
barbarous : if it be urged, that those radicals (which ought surely” 
to have concluded, instead of preceding, an analytical inquiry) are 
precious traces of the primitive language, from which all others 
were derived, or to «which at. least they were subsequent, I can 
only declaré my belief, that the language of Noag is lost irre- 
trievably, arid assure you, that, after'a diligent search, I cannot 
find asingle word used in common by the Arabian, Indian and 
Yartar families, before the intermixture of dialects occasioned by 
_- Mahommedan conquests. There are, indeed, very obvious traces 
ef the samian language, and some hundreds of words might 


would be more 
changed for-dentals, 
and, by” 
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domestic animal, buts sort of ship, ie 
fish, of the Dorians, It will hardly be imagined, ea 
© py this irony to insult an atthor, whom I respect and esteem ; bu 
no consideration should induce _me to assist by my slienve in the ~ 
_— diffusion of error;. and I contend, that almost. any word-or nation —_ 
might be derived from any other, if such licences, as I am op-— ‘ 
~ posing, were permitted in etymolo; histories. :_1 find, 
indeed, the same words; 1 
. the same, in different la 
ing them a common 0} ‘not to u t 
ample before uk, when wesce Oust or Cus (for the Sanscrit 
me also is variously pronounced) ‘among the sons of Beal 
: , among the progenitors of the indus, and atthe head of “ 
an ancient pedigree preserved in the Rdmdyan ; ‘when we meet. 
ith his name again in the family of Rama; when we know, — , 
that the names venerated in the ‘highest degree, Lg tod 
d grass; described as a Poa by Kornra, which is used with” 
ysand ceremonies in the oblations to fire, ordained by Muxv 
srificial zone of the Bréhmans, and solemnly declared. 
on after the deluge, whenge-the 










































‘doubt, that the Cus ‘ 
_ gonage and.an ancestor ofthe Indian race. a 
~ _~ From the testimonies adduced in the six last annual- 
“courses, and from the additional ‘proofs laid before you, or rather 
— opened, on the present occasion, it seems to follow, that, the only — 
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human. family after the flood established themselves in the north- 
ern parts of Iran; tliat, as they multiplied, they were divided 
into three distinct branches, each retaining little at first, and losing 
the whole by degrees, of their common primary language, but 
agreeing ‘severally on new expressions for new ideas; that the 
‘branch of Ya’rer was enlarged in many scattered shoots over . the 
north of Europe and Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the western 
and eastern. seas, and, at length in the infancy of navigation, 
beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and had 
no use of. letters, but formed a variety ef dialects, as their tribes 
were variously ramified ; that-secondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Jran itself the monarchy of the first Chaldeans, invented. 
letters, observed and named the luminaries of the firmament, cal- 
culated the known Indian period of four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand years, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of the Saros, and 
contrived the old system of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly 
grounded on idolatrous veneration fer their sages and lawgivers ; 
that they were dispersed at various intervals and in various colonies 
over land and ocean; that the tribes of Misa, Cusu, and Ramasettled 
in Afric and India ; while some of them, havingimproved the art of 
sailing, passed from Egypt, Phenice, aud Phrygia, into Ltaly and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former emigrants, of 
whom they supplanted some tribes, and united themselves with 
others ; whilst a swarm from the same hive moved by a northerly 
course into Seandinavia, and nother, by the head of the Ouus, 
vand through the passes of Imuus, into Cashghar and ighu'r, Khaté 
and Khoten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tuned, where 
letters have been used and arts immemorially cultivated ; nor is 
it'unreasonable to believe, that some of them found their way 
from the eastern isles into Mexico and Peru, where traces were 
discovered of rude literature and Mythology analogous to those of, 
Egypt and India ; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being 
overthrown by the Assyrians under Carvu'mers, other migrations 
took place, especially into ndia, while the rest of Susm’s progeny, 
-some of whom had before settled on the Red Sea, peopled the 
whole Arabian peninsula, pressing ‘close on the natioris of Syria 
and Phenice ; that, lastly, from all the three families were detached 
many bold adventurers of an ardent: spirit and a roving disposition, 
who disdained subordination and wandered in separate clans, till 


they settled ih distant isles or in descrts and mountainous regions ; 
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that,.on the whole, some colénies might have migrated before the 
death of their venerable progenitor, put that’ states and- empires 
could scarce have assumed a regular form, till fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years before the Christian epoch, and that, for the first. 
thousand years of that’ period, we have’ no history unmixed with 
fable, except that of the turbulent and’ variable, but eminently 
distinguished, nation. descended from ABRAHAM. ; 
My design, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progress of 
-the five principal nations, who have peopled Asia, and of whom 
there were considerable remains in their several countrics at the 
time of Manosaren’s birth, is now accomplished 5 suceincily, from 
the nature of these essays ; imperfectly, from the darkness of the 
subject and scantiness of my materisls, but clearly and com- 
prehensively enough to form a basis for subsequent researches : you 
have -scen, as distinctly as Lam able’to show, who those nations. 
originally were, whence and when they moved toward their final 
stations ; and, in my future annual discourses, I propose to enlarge 
on the particular advantages to our country and to mankind 
which may result from our sedulous and united inquiries into the 
history, science, and arts, of these Asiatic regions, especially..ofs 
the-British dominions in India, which we may consider as the. 
centre (not of the human race,’ but) of ous’ common exertions to 
promote its true interests ; and we shall concur, I trust, in opinion, 
that the race of man, to advance’ whose manly happiness is our’ 
duty and will- of course be out endeavour, cannot long be" 
_ happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without freedom, nor 
securély free without rational knowledge. 
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precision the sense, in which we mi an to 
utility : now, as we have described the five . 


largest scale, and have expanded our con 
nitude of that ‘wide field, we : 
: +t of 


may ge and diversify 
principal objects of his civil station or economical duties >= 
should we wholly exclude-even the trivial and worldly 8 
utility, wiich too many consider as metely synonymous with 
should reckon among useful. objects those practies 
illiberal, arts, which may eventually 
ind to private emelument. With a view 


































||) announce ‘the approach of spring, to-be caught 

|) the-sake of comparing. it ‘with Burron’s déscrip 
| have often examined the domestic ander aging 
bids us good morrow at our windows, and“expects, as— its” 
little more than security: even when a fine young IV 
Pungolin was brought me, against my wish;from the mount a 
T eolleited hig “ 1s “belo because. I found: 
it impossible to pres c distance from. them. 
There are several 0 in Arabic, and very parti- 


/ cerning them in Persim except what may be ¢ 
| ~ medical dictionaries ; nor have I yet seen a book in) 
| expressly treats of them : on the whole, though rare @i ai 
“be fotiid in all Asia, yet I can only recommend an exatnination of 
‘ them with this condition, that they be left, as much as possible, 
| im 4 state of matural-freedom, or made as happy. as possible, 

fit be necessary to keep then conifin peel Zs 

2. The history of mineriils,- toy 
he made, is extremely simplerand eg 
exterior look and configurations esha thie 
analysis of their. intériial properties g ticularly to the “4 
sublime researches of Chymistry, on which we: may hope to find 
useful disquisitions in Sanserit, since the old Hindus unquestionably 
applied themselves to that’ enchanting study ; and even from - their. 
tweatises on alchymy we may possibly collect the results of actual: 
‘@xperiment,. as-their ancient astrolocical works have preserved. 










































»miany-valuable facts rélating to the Jndian sphere and 
=4/ sion of the equinox: both in Persian-and Sanserit there are” 
7 books on ‘metals’and minerals, particularly onyems, which the 

‘Hindu philosophers considered (with an exception of the diamond} 
i } ystalline substance either simple or compound: 
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in the Zinnean style and method, or in correcting the descriptions 
of those alteady known, but of which dry specimens only, or: draw- 
ings, can have been seen by most European botanists: in this part 
of natural history we have an ample field yet unexplored ; for, 
thongh many plants of Arabia have been made known by Gancias, 
Prosper Aupivus, and Forsxorn, of Persia, by Garctn, of Tartar ‘Y, 
by Guerin and Paxxas, of China and.Japan, by Kamrrsr, OsBECcK, 
and Tuunsera, of India, by Rueeve and Rumpus, the-two Bur- 
Mays, and much-lamented Kornia, yet none of those naturalists 
wore déeply versed in the literatute of the several countries, from 
which their vegetable treasures had been procured ; and ibe nu- 
merous works in ‘Sanscrit. on tdedical substances, und chiefly on 
plants, have never been inspected, or never at least, understood, by 
any European attached to the study of nature, Until the garden 
of the India Company shall be fully stored (as it will be, no doubt, 
in due time) with Arabian, Persian, and Chinese plants, we may 
well be satisfied with examining the native flowers of our own pro- 
vinces ; but, unless we can discover the Sanserit names of all cele- 
brated vegetables, we shall neither comprehend the allusions, which 
Indian poets perpetually make to them, nor (what is far worse) 
be able to find aceounts of their. tried virtues in the writings of 
Indian physicians ; and (what is worst of all) we shall miss an op- 
portunity, which never again may present itself; for the Pandits . 
themselves have almost whoily forgotten their ancient appellations 
of particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have not yet ascer-~ 
tained more.than two hundred out. of twice that number, which are 
named in their medical or poetical compositions. It is much to -be 
deplored, that the illustrious Van Rueepe had no acquaintance 
with Sanserit, which even his three Brahmens, who composed the 
short’ preface gng7aved in that language, appear to have understood 
very imperfectly, and certainly wrote with disgraceful inaccuracy,: 
in all his twelve volumes I recollect ‘only Punarnavd, in which the 
Na'gart letters are tolerably right ; the Hindu words in Arabian 
characters are shamefully incorrect ; and the Malabar, I am credi- 
bly informed, is as bad as the rest. His delineations, indeed, are 
in general excellent ; and, though Linxzus himself could not ex- 
tract_ from. his written descriptions the natural character of every 
plant in the collection, yet we shail be able, I hope, to describe’ 
them all from the life, and to add a considerable number of new 
species, if not of new genera, which. Rureng, with all his ‘noble 
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-years, but which we niay soon bring to light,-by the help of Indian 
literattire, for the benefit of manufacturers aad artists, and conse- 
quently of out nation, who ate interested in their prosperity, Dis- 
coveries of the same kind might be collected from the writings of 
other Asvatic nations, especially of the Chinese ; but, though Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Sanscrit are languages. now so accessible, 
that, in order to obtain a sufficient knowledge of them, little more 

“seems required than a strong inclination to learn them, yet the 
supposed number and intricacy of the Chinese characters have deter- 
red our most diligent students from attempting to, find their way 
.through so vast a labyrinth + it is certain, however, that the diffi- 
culty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for the perspicuous 
grammar by .M. Fournoxy, together with a ,copious dictionary, 

“which T possess, in Chinese and ‘Latin, would enable-any man, who 
pleased, to compare the original works of Conructus, which are 
easily procured, with the literal translation of them “by Courter; 
and, having made that first step-with attention, he would probably 
find, that he had traversed at least half of his career. But I should 
be led beyond the limits assigned to me on this occasion, if I were 
to expatiate farther on the historical division of the knowledge 
comprised im the literatute of Asia; and I must postpone till next 
year my remarks on Asiatic philosophy and on those arts, which’ 
depend.on imagination ; promising you with confidence, that, in’ 
‘the.course of the present year, your inquiries into the civil and. 
natural history of this eastern world will be greatly promoted by the | 
dearned labours of many among our associates and correspondents. - 
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the power of separating ¢ ing those ideas by the. 5 
- Jaborious exertions of ; and hence, I believe, it has 
hag happened, that all riations ‘in. the world had pocts before they 
- “had mere philosophers ; but, as M. D’ Anemperr has d P 
oy science before art, as the : question “of pr 

* this occasion, of no moment whatever, and as 
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sitions discoverable by human TeasoH, and 
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“pelences a8 there are general objecis of our intellectual. powers 
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te Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, — 
~ And store with pearls the hand, that. brings thee wo. 
F ree, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 












cause of Christianity could never be prowhoted by fak pehood or 
error, so it will never be obstructed by candonr and. veracity; 
for the lessons of Conrucius and Oganacrss of Sant set Hari, 





- aninds of the ignorant, to perverse, 
it is evidently a priori, that a revealed religion- was necessary in 
the great system of providence : but my principal motive for intro- 
ducing this topic, was to give you a specimen of that. antientori- 
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| ental morality, which is comprised in an infinite number 

|” Arabie, and~ Sanserit compositions... 

ea Nearly one-half of jurzs; 
but, ‘since the learned of Asja consider most of a 
| tive and divine institutions, and not as the mere conclvnome of hu-- 
men reason, and since [ have prepared a mass of extremely curious 
materials, which Lreserve for an introductioti to the digest of Indian 
laws, I proceed to the fourth division, which consists principal = 
science transcendently so named, or the knowledge. of 


tities, of their limits; properties, and relations, im 
easing with the force of irresistible demonstration, which, 


as all other knowledge depends at best on our fallible senses,. and: 
He 1 great measure ‘on still more fallible testimony, can only be 
; d, in pure mental abstractions ; though for all’ the purposes of 
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give us ih most cases. the highest degree of certainty, physical 
and moral. : . 4. 
IV. I mave already had occasion to touch on the Indian me- 


 taphysies of natural bodies according to the most celebrated of the 


y 


Asiatic schools, from which the Pythagoreans are supposed to have 
borrowed many of their opinions ; and, as we learn from CrcERO, 
that the old sages of Europe had an idea of cenirivetal force and 2 
prircipal of universal gravitation (which they never indeed attempt- 
ed to demonstrate), so I éan venture to affirm, without meaning to 
pluck a leaf from the neverfading laurels of our immortal Newton, 
that the whole of his theology and part of his philosophy may be 
found in the Vedas and even in the works of the Sijis: that most 
subtil spirit, which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, and, 
lying concealed in them, to cause- attraction. and repulsion, the 
emission, reflection, and refraction of fight, electricity, calefaction, 
sensation, and muscular motion, is described by the Hindus as a 
Sijth element endued with those very powers ; and the Vedas abound 
with allusions to 2 force univérsally attractive, which they chiefly 
ascribe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, or the Attractor ; a name 
designed by the mythologists to mean the child of the Goddess 


-‘Aprer; but the most wonderful passage on the theory of attrac- 


tion é¢enrs in the charming allegorical poem of Suiniy and Ferwap, 
or the Divine Spirit and a human Soul disinterestedly pious ; a work, 
which from the first verse to the last, is a blaze of religious and poe- 
tical fire. ° The whole passage appears to me so curious, that I make 
no apology-for giving you a faithful translation of it : “ There is a 
strong propensity, which dances through every atom, and attracts 
the. minutést particle to some peculiar object ; search this universe 
from its base to its summit, from fire to air, from water to earth, 
from all belowe the Moon to all above the celestial sphere, and 
thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute of that natural attrac- 
tibility ; the very point of the -first thread, in this apparently 
tangled skein, is no other than such a principle of attraction, 
and all principles beside are void of a real basis ; from such 
a propensity arises every motion perceived in heavenly or in 
ierrrestrial bodies ; it is a disposition to be attracted, which 
taught hard steel to rush from its place and riyet itself on 
the” magnet; it is the same disposition, which impels the 
Lich¢ ctrew ta attach itenlf Greely on amber: it is this anality. 
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ask, whether the last paragraph of Newron’s incom 
goes much farther, and whether any subsequent experiments - 
thrown light on a subject so abstrase and obscure : that the su 
axironomy aud exquisitely beautiful LD with i : 
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‘order to éoniplete an historical account of genuine Hindu astrono- 
ify, we require verbal translations of at least three othér Sanscrit 
books’; of the treatise by ParaSana, for the first age of Indian 
science, of that by Vara'Ha, with the copious comment of his very 
learned son, for the middle age, ose -writter TASCARA, 
~ for times comparatively mode 
works of the last mentioned philo 
or ‘specious, arithmetic, with one cha : 
would it, surely; be difficult to proe ; 
dents witly the Pishwd and with See the alder edie b onalges 
bra, which Buascaka mentions, and on which Mr. Davis Would “= 
justly set a very high value ; but the Sanscrit work, from “which we 
might expect the inost “atti ‘and important information, is entitled 
Cshetvddersa, or a View of Geometrical Knowledge, and_was con 
}. ina very large volume by order of the illustrious JAvA ; 
é ing all that remains on that science in the sacred at 
‘it Was inspected in the west by a Pandit.now in the serv 
of Tiewtonant \ Witrorn, and hit, a am perstiaded,-be purchased # 
~ at Fiyanaga Colon a scien foun the tj. se 
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three last questions, whether an accurate summarye aceountof 
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Fi: gree, with a sublime providential wisdom, and proceeding by 
“ways incomprehénsible to the spirits which emane from it ; amopi- ~ 
pion, which GoraMma never taught, and-which we have no anithority: sg 
lieve, but which, as it is grounded on the doctrine of an im- 
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